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Introduction 


ON  October  9, 1959,  the  Committee  of  Management  adopted  a 
Program  for  the  Future  Growth  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  in  order  to  enable  it  to  continue  carrying  out  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  world  of  scholarship.  An  abridged  version  of  that 
Program  is  printed  herein.  This  document  emphasizes  problems  of  in¬ 
ternal  housekeeping,  particularly  the  catalogue  and  the  building.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  following,  Brown  University  made  it  possible  to  renovate 
the  basement  and  to  begin  the  revision  of  the  catalogue.  The  shelv¬ 
ing  for  rare  books  was  increased  fourfold  and  two  additional  study 
areas  were  added.  The  Committee  also  approved,  in  principle,  build¬ 
ing  a  mezzanine  across  the  back  of  the  building  to  provide  individual 
studies  and  more  space  for  cataloguing  and  the  reference  collection. 
Machinery  for  controlling  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  also  installed.  Later  in  the  year,  at  their  meeting  on  May  15, 
1960,  the  Committee  also  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  ask  the 
advice  of  people  who  use  the  Library  about  ways  to  increase  its  value. 
On  November  2  and  3, 1960,  a  conference  was  held  of  which  this  is  a 
record.  The  participants  were  selected  from  the  Associates  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library,  the  faculty  of  Brown  University,  and  the 
world  of  scholarship. 

President  Keeney,  who  had  issued  the  invitations,  opened  the  first 
meeting.  He  assured  the  participants  that  the  Library  had  the  full 
support  of  the  University  and  asked  them  to  help  find  ways  in  which 
its  support  could  be  applied  most  effectively.  He  then  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  the  chairman  of  the  conference,  Louis  B.  Wright  of 
the  Folger  Library. 

The  first  speaker  was  Robert  E.  Spiller,  who  began  with  a  discussion 
of  “How  can  the  untapped  riches  of  printed  sources  in  general,  as 
opposed  to  manuscript  sources,  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  schol¬ 
ars?  Particularly,  how  can  such  scholars  as  social  and  intellectual  his¬ 
torians,  who  often  use  old  sources  in  new  ways,  be  made  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  collections  of  the  Library?”  The  second  session  was 
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led  by  Lewis  U.  Hanke  who  spoke  on  “How  can  interest  best  be  stim¬ 
ulated  in  the  area  of  the  Library’s  collections— American  history  to 
1801,  treated  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  western  civilization,  rather  than 
as  a  part  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  United  States?”  and  Durand 
Echeverria  opened  the  tim'd  session  with  his  paper  on  “How  can  the 
great  variety  of  materials  in  the  Library  be  more  effectively  brought 
to  the  attention  of  scholars  who  are  not  historians,  by  tradition  the 
principal  users  of  the  Library?”  It  is  impossible  to  print  a  verbatim  re¬ 
port  of  the  discussions  that  followed  each  of  the  papers.  Therefore,  to 
show  the  tenor  of  the  conference  we  have  attempted  to  give  an  over¬ 
all  account  of  what  was  said. 

Thomas  R.  Adams 
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A  Program  for  the  Future  Growth  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

(Abridged  Version) 

The  Nature  of  the  Library 

THE  growth  of  American  scholarship  has  long  been  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  the  aims  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 
Recently  the  facilities  of  the  Library  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  that  growth  to  the  degree  demanded  by  its  unique 
position.  The  causes  of  this  situation  rest  primarily  on  the  Depression 
of  the  1930’s  and  the  postwar  inflation  of  the  1940’s  and  1950’s.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  achievements  of  the  men  and  women  who  built  the  col¬ 
lections  and  the  success  of  the  traditions  and  policies  of  the  Library, 
plans  to  meet  this  situation  must  be  a  product  of  those  achievements, 
traditions,  and  policies. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  evaluate  our  resources  of  about  25,000  rare 
books  and  some  6,500  bibliographical  reference  books.  A  partial  analy¬ 
sis  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  However,  since  justification  for  the 
proposals  about  to  be  made  rest  almost  entirely  on  our  position  within 
our  chosen  field,  a  few  general  comments  are  in  order.  The  growth  of 
the  Library  through  113  years  has  been  a  continual  process.  The 
family  who  began  the  work  and  the  librarians  who  carried  it  on  have 
put  together  a  broadly  conceived  and  closely  integrated  assembly  of 
source  books,  maps,  and  related  material,  issued  before  1801,  that 
deal  with  America.  The  few  libraries  that  rival  us  in  our  field  general¬ 
ly  lack  the  advantage  of  being  an  integral  part  of  an  academic  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  this  second  factor  that  makes  us  unusually  qualified  to 
undertake  an  ambitious  program. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  Library  will  always  be  tire  steady 
growth  of  its  collection.  This  is  emphasized  because  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  reading  this  document  which  deals  entirely  with  the  cog¬ 
nate  responsibility  of  stimulating  and  serving  scholarship. 


The  Proposal 

It  is  proposed  that  the  University  use  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  to  develop  a  center  for  encouraging  study  in  “The  Early  History 
of  the  Americas.”  To  do  so  three  administrative  actions  should  be 
taken  at  once.  First,  the  full  author-title-subject  catalogue  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  should  be  completed.  Second,  the  useable  space  in  the  library 
building  should  be  increased  through  alterations.  Third,  co-operation 
between  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  and  the  main  University  Li¬ 
brary  should  be  increased  so  that  the  primary  resources  of  one  and  the 
secondary  resources  of  the  other  can  be  joined  more  effectively. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Americas 

“The  Early  History  of  the  Americas”  is  used  here  to  evoke  the  phase 
of  American  history  collected  by  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

During  the  three  centuries  in  which  the  New  World  was  discovered, 
explored,  and  settled,  western  man  had  his  first  experience  with  an 
area  that  was  hitherto  completely  unknown.  In  its  most  significant  as¬ 
pects  this  experience  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  discovery  of  the  general  shape  of  world  geography  was 
completed  by  Captain  Cook’s  voyages  between  1768  and  1780.  The 
process  by  which  European  civilization  became  settled  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continents  also  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  American  Revolution  signaled  the  end  of  formal  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  ties  with  the  Old  World.  Thus  it  is  that  the  years 
from  1492  to  1801  constitute  the  era  in  western  civilization  during 
which  European  cultures  first  felt  the  impact  of  America  and  the 
American  continents  first  felt  the  impact  of  European  cultures. 

In  collecting  the  Library  has  never  confined  itself  to  the  obvious 
books  about  voyages  and  travels  although  they  were  our  point  of  de¬ 
parture.  We  long  ago  branched  out  into  all  phases  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  and  on  our  shelves  will  be  found  religion,  law,  political  science, 
anthropology,  science,  and  medicine.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
the  book  relate  to  the  American  experience.  Although  the  word 
“Americana”  is  carved  over  our  front  door,  it  would  be  perfectly 
permissible  to  say  that  this  is  a  library  which  specializes  in  the  Eu- 
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ropean  phase  of  American  history.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the 
books  were  written  by  Europeans,  addressed  to  Europeans,  and  print¬ 
ed  in  Europe. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  tire  Library  intends  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  academic  world  a  new,  formal  interdepartmental 
entity.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  the  importance  of  our  concept 
“The  Early  History  of  the  Americas”  lies  in  its  close  association  with 
the  books  that  go  to  make  up  its  literature.  It  is  but  one  of  a  multitude 
of  ways  knowledge  of  human  history  can  be  broken  down.  We  feel 
that  its  usefulness  will  not  be  in  proliferation,  but  instead  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  in  a  place  where  people  from  a  variety  of  fields  can  meet 
together  with  the  books. 

The  Execution 

The  activities  which  will  have  to  be  undertaken  to  realize  our  goal 
are  described  below.  Their  outstanding  characteristic  is  that  all  the 
major  elements  needed  are  already  present.  Little  that  is  new  will 
have  to  be  added.  The  main  task  will  be  one  of  reorientation  so  that 
these  elements  can  contribute  more  effectively  to  the  needs  of  schol¬ 
arship. 

1.  The  Bibliographical  Center. 

A  major  part  in  this  program  would  be  a  bibliographical  center  to 
which  scholars  could  come  for  guidance  in  investigating  the  vast 
printed  literature  on  the  subject.  Since  experience  has  suggested  that 
the  most  effective  bibliographical  tools  are  those  based  directly  on  the 
books  themselves,  the  great  concentration  of  these  books,  both  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary,  in  Brown  University  makes  it  appropriate  for  us 
to  undertake  the  creation  of  such  a  tool.  Tentatively  it  would  be  made 
up  of  the  following  components. 

a.  The  Author-Title  Subject  Catalogue  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  At  present  one-third  of  the  books  in  the  Library 
are  completely  catalogued.  Generally,  they  are  the  books  ac¬ 
quired  after  1923.  This  means  that  the  ordinary  user  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  does  not  find  in  the  catalogue  any  guides  for  subject,  editor, 
or  translator  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  Library.  These  books  are 


represented  simply  by  short  author  and  title  cards  which  are  use¬ 
ful  for  finding  a  particular  book  when  the  author  or  title  is  known, 
but  are  of  limited  help  in  showing  the  full  scope  of  our  holding  on 
a  subject.  Our  catalogue  should  be  completed  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  proposed  that  this  job  be  done  in  co-operation  with  the 
Cataloguing  Department  of  the  main  University  Library.  The 
basic  technical  work  would  be  edited  by  the  staff  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  where  their  special  knowledge  would  be 
used  to  supply  information  for  additional  notes  and  additional 
subject  headings.  In  addition  to  cataloguing  the  books  acquired 
before  1923,  the  team  would  redo  the  cards  for  the  books  fully 
catalogued  after  that  date.  In  most  cases  this  will  simply  be  a  job 
of  recopying.  In  certain  respects  John  Carter  Brown  procedures 
have  not  followed  those  of  the  main  Library.  In  the  recopying 
these  could  be  adjusted. 

Multiple  copies  of  the  cards  would  be  used  as  follows.  1 )  A 
complete  set  of  author-title-subject  cards  for  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  2 )  An  extra  card  for  each  of  the  series  of  special 
files  to  be  discussed  below.  3 )  An  extra  card  for  the  printed  cata¬ 
logue  to  be  described  in  a  later  section.  4)  A  complete  set  of 
author-title-subject  cards  for  the  University  Library.  This  last 
should  be  explained. 

At  present  practically  none  of  the  books  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  are  recorded  in  the  main  catalogue  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Public  Catalogue  of  the  John  Hay  Library.  Thus,  the 
vital  interlocking  relationship  between  the  John  Carter  Brown’s 
primary  collections  and  the  John  Hay’s  secondary  collections  are 
not  effectively  brought  to  the  attention  of  users  of  the  Brown 
University  Libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  sets  of  cards  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  author-title-subject  catalogue,  certain  additional  groups 
will  be  added.  The  first  is  a  complete  set  of  author-title-subject 
cards  for  selected  secondary  books  on  “The  Early  History  of  the 
Americas”  in  the  other  Brown  Libraries. 

For  many  years  the  Library  has  made  it  a  practice  to  prepare 
author  and  subject  cards  for  appropriate  periodical  articles  and 
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reprints  that  deal  with  materials  in  the  Library.  This  practice 
would  be  continued.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  short  cuts 
that  can  be  employed  through  indexes  to  periodical  literature 
such  as  Writings  in  American  History. 

The  goal  of  our  author-title-subject  catalogue  would  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  complete  a  guide  as  possible  to  the  printed  literature  on 
“The  Early  History  of  the  Americas”  found  on  the  campus  of 
Brown  University.  At  first  appearance  this  may  seem  to  impose  a 
local  limit  on  the  usefulness  of  the  tool.  However,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  it  is  based  on  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  it 
takes  on  a  national  importance,  particularly  when  associated  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  center  to  be  described  below.  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  here  that  included  in  the  collections  of  both  li¬ 
braries  are  a  large  number  of  reprints,  facsimiles,  and  photo  re¬ 
productions  of  books,  particularly  extremely  scarce  ones,  not  in 
the  Brown  Libraries.  These  are  also  to  be  fully  catalogued.  A 
secondary  part  of  the  program  is  to  continue  to  add  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  libraries  these  “substitutes”  wherever  we  cannot  get 
the  original. 

b.  Special  Files  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  This  Li¬ 
brary  was  a  pioneer  in  providing  extra  files.  The  most  notable  of 
these  is  its  chronological  file  in  which  all  books  are  listed  by  date 
of  publication.  At  present  we  also  have  files  on  printers,  places  of 
publication,  engravers,  engravings,  portraits,  maps,  previous 
owners,  and  a  bibliographical  file.  Except  for  the  chronological 
file  all  suffer  from  the  same  handicap  as  the  author-title-subject 
file.  They  are  not  complete.  The  chronological  file  is  also  handi¬ 
capped  because  its  cards  are  highly  abbreviated.  By  using  mul¬ 
tiple  copies  of  the  catalogue  cards,  these  files  can  be  brought  up- 
to-date  and  made  more  effective. 

c.  The  Bibliographical  Reference  Collection.  For  many  years 
the  Library  has  been  proud  of  its  reference  collection  of  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  Americana.  Today  it  numbers  something  over  6,500 
books,  pamphlets,  and  reprints,  and  consists  of  bibliographies, 
reference  works,  and  certain  secondary  works  that  have  signifi- 
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cant  bibliographical  and  reference  uses.  In  most  cases  bibliog¬ 
raphies  are  annotated  with  the  Library’s  holdings.  All  of  these 
are  completely  catalogued  in  the  author-title-subject  catalogue  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  but  not  in  the  main  University 
Library.  The  recataloguing  of  this  part  of  the  collection  would 
be  a  part  of  the  over-all  cataloguing  program. 

The  bibliographical  center,  then,  would  consist  of  the  expanded 
author-title-subject  catalogue,  special  files,  and  bibliographies.  Its 
effectiveness,  in  turn,  would  reflect  the  caliber  of  our  collections. 

2.  Publications. 

The  Library  already  has  four  groups  of  publications.  First  is  a 
series  of  Associates’  publications  based  on  certain  of  the  exhibitions. 
Since  1946,  ten  of  these  have  been  published.  Second  is  our  group  of 
facsimile  maps,  seven  of  which  have  been  issued  since  1941.  Third, 
are  the  Annual  Reports  described  in  the  Appendix  and  last  are  the 
newly  introduced  informal  multilithed  catalogues  of  exhibitions.  In 
addition  two  more  projects  would  be  undertaken.  One  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  lists  of  the  Library’s  holdings  in  various  subject  fields 
which  have  not  been  covered  by  bibliographies  that  would  point  up 
aspects  of  “The  Early  History  of  the  Americas”  in  need  of  study. 

The  major  publication  venture  would  be  to  bring  out  a  new  (the 
fourth )  edition  of  the  Library’s  printed  catalogue.  The  first  edition  of 
this  chronologically  arranged  catalogue,  issued  between  1865  and 
1871,  included  all  the  books  printed  before  1801  then  in  the  Library. 
The  second  edition  appeared  between  1875  and  1882  and  only  covered 
the  years  through  1700.  The  third  edition,  printed  between  1919  and 
1931,  stops  with  the  year  1674.  The  University  receives  five  or  six  or¬ 
ders  for  the  third  edition  each  year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  lists  only 
fifteen  per  cent  of  our  holdings  and  has  been  out  of  print  for  almost 
twenty-five  years.  The  proposed  fourth  edition  would  be  a  by-product 
of  the  recataloguing  operation  described  above.  We  would  reproduce 
the  catalogue  cards  by  photolithography  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  done  in  its  printed  catalogue.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  book  would  be  less  elaborate  than  in  the  earlier  cata- 
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logue,  but  critical  notes  could  be  much  fuller  because  they  can  be 
added  on  a  separate  card  during  the  photographing. 

3.  The  John  Carter  Broivn  Library  and  the  World  of  Scholarship. 

Increasing  the  use  of  the  Library  by  the  world  of  scholarship  is 
mainly  a  task  of  developing  intangibles.  The  establishment  of  research 
positions  like  the  one  occupied  by  Mr.  Wroth,  the  former  librarian, 
and  the  creation  of  fellowships  are  among  the  more  obvious  steps 
to  be  considered.  Also  the  Libraiy  can  co-operate  with  foundations 
and  institutes  interested  in  the  same  goals.  We  should  make  the  build¬ 
ing  more  convenient  for  scholars  to  work  for  extended  periods.  This 
can  be  done  by  making  the  changes  in  the  building  to  be  described 
below.  The  Library  could  also  act  as  host  to  research  programs  and 
similar  enterprises  which  require  an  office  near  a  major  research 
center. 

4.  Building. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  is  operating  in  essentially  the  same 
quarters  it  did  fifty  years  ago.  Therefore,  more  space  must  be  found. 
Fortunately  within  the  present  structure  there  are  large  areas  that 
can  be  developed.  Two  steps  are  proposed.  First,  the  basement  should 
be  completely  rehabilitated  to  increase  the  stack  area  of  the  Library 
and  to  provide  work  areas,  particularly  for  the  map  division.  Second, 
the  large  vacant  area  over  the  Trustees’  Room  at  the  back  of  the  build¬ 
ing  should  be  turned  into  a  mezzanine  in  which  would  be  a  series  of 
study  offices  and  increased  shelving  for  the  reference  collection.  The 
whole  building  should  be  air-conditioned. 


Appendix 

The  Strength  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

IT  is  impossible  to  measure  in  exact  terms  the  strength  of  a  library 
like  the  John  Carter  Brown.  Not  only  are  the  factors  involved 
largely  intangible,  but  the  most  important  elements  are  qualita¬ 
tive  rather  than  quantitative.  The  fundamental  documents  for  anyone 
who  would  know  the  full  meaning  of  our  collections  are  the  two  his¬ 
tories,  George  Parker  Winship’s  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  A 
History,  Providence,  1914,  and  Lawrence  C.  Wroth’s  The  First  Cen¬ 
tury  of  the  John  Carter  Bro  wn  Library,  Providence,  1946;  as  well  as 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Library,  which  beginning  in  1911-1912, 
describe  the  significance  of  a  selected  group  of  each  year’s  acquisi¬ 
tions;  and  the  series  of  Associates’  publications. 

The  only  purely  objective  approach  to  the  problem  we  know  is  to 
measure  the  Library’s  holdings  against  subject  bibliographies  of 
Americana.  Unless  used  carefully  such  information  can  be  mislead¬ 
ing  because  the  existing  bibliographical  literature  covers  only  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  “The  Early  History  of  the  Americas.”  However,  we  feel  that 
comparison  with  them,  when  selected  from  a  variety  of  fields,  will  give 
some  notion  of  our  strength.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  generally 
speaking  a  library  holding  between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent  of  a  bib¬ 
liography  that  is  broadly  conceived  is  regarded  as  having  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  collection.  Holdings  of  sixty  per  cent  and  over  are  usually 
felt  to  be  extraordinary.  These  figures,  of  course,  vary  because  certain 
kinds  of  books  are  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Latin  America 

1.  Discovery  and  Exploration,  1492  to  1550.  The  standard  bibliog¬ 
raphy  in  this  area  is  Henry  Harrisse’s  Bibliotheca  Americana  Vetus- 
tissima  of  1866  and  his  Additions  of  1872.  There  are  431  entries  of 
which  we  own  fifty-three  per  cent.  In  addition  we  own  forty-six 
Americana  titles  that  were  unknown  to  Harrisse. 
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2.  The  Library’s  holdings  in  Spanish  American  material  are  best 
shown  by  the  following  tabulation: 

Titles  in  Spanish  dealing  specifically  with  Latin  America  2,900 

Titles  in  other  languages  dealing  specifically  with  Latin  America  2, 100 
Titles  in  various  languages  dealing  in  part  with  Latin  America  5,000 

10,000 

To  these  can  be  added  the  2,339  microfilms  of  books  selected  from  the 
bibliographies  of  J.  T.  Medina.  These  microfilms  are  in  the  Brown 
University  Library,  but  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  catalogue  re¬ 
cords  them  all. 

3.  Brazil.  The  most  recent  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  Rubens 
Borba  de  Moraes’  Bibliographia  Braziliana  ( 1958).  It  lists  rare  books 
published  between  1504  and  1900.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical 
so  it  is  awkward  to  single  out  all  our  holdings  of  the  pre-nineteenth- 
century  items.  However,  this  was  done  for  the  first  of  the  two  volumes. 
We  have  forty  per  cent.  More  important  is  the  author’s  statement  that 
the  John  Carter  Brown’s  holdings  in  the  early  period  are  “perhaps  the 
finest.” 

4.  The  Southwest.  The  standard  bibliography  in  this  area  is  Henry 
R.  Wagner’s  The  Spanish  Southwest,  1542-1794.  He  lists  184  titles  of 
which  we  own  101  or  fifty-five  per  cent  and  340  editions  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  which  we  own  202  or  fifty-nine  per  cent. 

5.  The  Native  Languages  of  America.  Vinaza’s  Bibliografia  Es- 
pahola  de  Lenguas  Indigenas  de  America  lists  211  printed  works  is¬ 
sued  before  1800  known  in  actual  copies.  Of  this  group  we  own  143 
or  sixty-eight  per  cent  plus  fifty  manuscripts  and  a  number  of  printed 
books  not  included  in  the  bibliography. 

The  British  in  America 

1.  Southeastern  United  States.  The  only  bibliography  of  this  area 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  four  parts  of  Thomas  D.  Clark’s  Travels  in 
the  Old  South  ( 1956).  This  is  an  alphabetically  arranged  bibliography. 
Of  the  217  pre-1800  titles  we  own  eighty-seven  per  cent  in  first  edi¬ 
tions  and  ninety-three  per  cent  in  contemporary  editions. 
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2.  Virginia.  Clayton-Torrence  lists  ninety-eight  items  for  the  first 
one  hundred  years  of  the  colony  in  his  A  trial  Bibliography  of  Colonial 
Virginia  (1908).  We  own  sixty-three  or  sixty-three  per  cent. 

3.  Maryland.  Of  the  209  items  in  Elizabeth  Baer’s  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Maryland  (1949),  we  own  119  or  fifty-two  per  cent. 

4.  Georgia.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Wymberley  Jones  De  Renne 
Georgia  Library  (1931)  recorded  544  titles  and  editions  of  Georgia 
materials  printed  before  1801.  Two  hundred  and  seventy -five  of  these 
entries,  plus  ninety-six  not  in  the  De  Renne  collection,  are  in  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library.  This  means  that  there  are  here  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  Georgia  titles  known  to  us  for  that  period. 

5.  British  West  Indies.  L.  J.  Ragatz’s  A  Guide  for  the  Study  of 
British  Caribbean  History,  1763-1834  (1932)  lists  650  items  printed 
before  1801.  The  Library  has  209  or  thirty -two  per  cent. 

6.  The  Press  in  North  America.  The  Library  has  never  collected 
North  American  imprints  as  such  because  it  would  have  competed 
with  the  nearby  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Whenever  we  buy 
an  American  imprint  it  is  because  the  book  is  of  interest  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  printed  in  America.  Despite  this  limitation  on  our  ac¬ 
tivity,  we  own  twenty-three  per  cent  or  9,242  of  the  39,162  items 
listed  in  Charles  Evans’  American  Bibliography,  1639-1800.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  Library  has  about  500  items  not  listed  in  Evans. 

7.  Economic  History.  The  impact  of  the  New  World  on  the  complex 
structure  of  Europe’s  system  of  trade  is  revealed  in  a  large  variety  of 
books.  Any  systematic  analysis  of  them  cuts  across  the  divisions  set 
down  in  this  appendix.  However,  to  give  an  idea  of  our  strength  we 
cite  John  Scott’s  Bibliography  of  Printed  Documents  and  Books  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Darien  Company  (1904),  Supplement  (1906).  In  1906, 
Mr.  Scott  said  of  our  holdings  that  it  was  “probably  the  best  collection 
on  the  subject.”  While  we  hesitate  to  make  that  claim  today,  we  have 
always  bought  additional  material  when  the  opportunity  offered  itself. 
We  also  have  excellent  collections  relating  to  the  Mississippi  Bubble 
and  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
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The  French  in  America 


1.  New  France.  For  the  early  period  the  best  list  is  Henry  Harrisse’s 
Notes  pour  servir  a  VHistoire,  a  la  Bibliographie  et  a  la  Cartographie 
de  la  N ouvelle-F ranee,  1545-1700  (1872)  in  which  are  recorded  187 
titles  of  which  we  own  fifty-seven  per  cent.  A  more  wide-ranging  list 
is  Canadiana  and  French  Americana  in  the  Library  of  J.  C.  McCoy, 
and  here  we  own  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  325  titles  and  many  more 
that  are  not  included. 

2.  French  West  Indies.  In  Jacques  de  Dampierre’s  Essai  sur  les 
sources  de  I’histoire  des  Antilles  Frangaises  (1904),  we  have  eighty-two 
per  cent  of  the  titles  recorded. 

3.  French  Travelers.  In  his  1933  study,  French  Travellers  in  the 
United  States,  Frank  Monaghan  listed  ninety-eight  texts  in  167  edi¬ 
tions  and  translations  printed  before  1801.  We  own  fifty-nine  texts  in 
101  editions  and  translations  or  sixty  per  cent  in  both  cases. 


The  Germans  in  America 


1.  German  Americana.  In  1952,  when  Philip  M.  Palmer  compiled 
his  German  Works  on  America,  1492-1800,  he  listed  967  items.  We 
then  owned  477  or  forty-nine  per  cent.  He  also  compared  the  holdings 
of  all  major  libraries,  both  European  and  American.  We  led  the  list. 
Our  nearest  rival  had  393. 


Maps 


The  Library’s  collection  of  maps  relating  to  America  is  one  of  its 
most  important  elements.  In  1939,  R.  V.  Tooley  compiled  a  list  of  six¬ 
teenth-century  Italian  maps.  Forty  items  on  this  list  are  American 
maps  and  of  these  we  own  eighteen  or  forty-five  per  cent. 

William  P.  Cumming’s  The  Southeast  in  Early  Maps  (1958)  is  a  bib¬ 
liographical  study  of  maps  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  made  between  1544  and  1775.  In  his  list  are  231  printed  maps. 
The  Library  owns  141  or  sixty-four  per  cent. 

In  1952,  three  Baltimore  institutions  put  on  what  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  finest  exhibition  of  early  maps  to  be  mounted  in  this 
country.  Their  catalogue,  The  World  Encompassed,  included  162 
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printed  items  in  the  area  collected  by  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 
Of  this  number  we  own  ninety-nine,  plus  twenty-one  in  earlier  or 
later  states.  In  other  words  we  own  seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition’s  printed  American  maps  in  one  or  another  state  of  the  plate. 

Henry  Wagner  in  his  The  Cartography  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America  (1937)  lists  246  printed  maps  issued  before  1651  of  which  the 
Library  has  107  or  forty-four  per  cent. 
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The  Use  of  Old  Sources  in  New  Ways 

by  Robert  E.  Spiller 

f  |  HERE  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  we  could  approach  the 
problems  raised  by  this  query:  “How  can  the  untapped  riches 

-S-  of  printed  sources  in  general,  as  opposed  to  manuscript 
sources,  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  scholars?  Particularly,  how 
can  such  scholars  as  social  and  intellectual  historians,  who  often  use 
old  sources  in  new  ways,  be  made  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Library?” 

One  way  is  little  more  than  to  ask  what  is  really  a  question  of  ways 
and  means  of  sound  advertisement,  public  relations,  and  promotion. 
Libraries  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  mere  depositories  to  preserve 
manuscript  and  printed  materials  from  decay  and  destruction.  They 
have  joined  with  museums  and  art  galleries  in  the  spirit  of  our  con¬ 
sumer  economy  and  taken  the  responsibility  for  actually  creating  or 
increasing  public  demand  for  their  product.  Sooner  or  later  David 
Riesman  and  Vance  Packard  are  going  to  be  breathing  hotly  down 
their  necks  too,  but  perhaps  they  can  survive  the  attack. 

This  question  could  be  put:  What  practical  means  can  we  devise 
for  publicizing  the  holdings  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library?  This 
sort  of  question  should  certainly  be  raised  in  this  conference  and 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  but  with  such  past  masters  in  these 
arts  as  our  Chairman  and  the  Librarian  of  this  Library  available,  I 
would  appear  a  mere  gaping  amateur.  Who  could  tell  Mr.  Wright  or 
Mr.  Adams  anything  about  compiling  and  issuing  special  check  lists 
and  bibliographies,  annual  reports  and  newsletters?  Who  would  dare 
to  instruct  them  on  how  to  hold  conferences  on  the  Restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  Restoration  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  or  the  Rejuvenation 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library?  Or  on  how  to  set  up  fellowship 
programs  for  visiting  scholars  and  aspiring  postdoctorate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students?  Pluntington  fellowships,  a  Newberry  apartment  rent- 
free,  a  mimeograph  machine  and  a  mailing  list  for  a  newsletter  are 
obvious  devices  for  attracting  to  San  Marino,  Chicago,  or  Williams- 
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burg  the  kinds  of  people  that  the  special  librarian  rejoices  to  welcome, 
but  I  am  not  the  one  to  produce  the  magic  which  in  turn  will  produce 
these  rabbits  from  a  hat.  I  hope  we  may  hear  more  of  these  mundane 
matters  from  those  who  have  had  more  experience  than  I  with  them. 
I  shall  struggle  back  to  loftier  planes. 

The  other  way  to  approach  this  problem  leads  into  more  general 
and  unpractical  ideas,  impractical  at  least  in  an  immediate  sense.  It 
is  to  ask  just  what  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  has  in  the  way  of 
printed  sources  and  just  what  new  ways  there  are  that  scholars  are 
now  using  which  are  congenial  to  the  kinds  of  printed  sources  that  we 
find  here.  Virtually  lacking  in  manuscripts— with  the  notable  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Brown  Papers  themselves— but  extraordinarily  rich  in  close¬ 
ly  related  printed  sources  as  it  is,  how  and  to  whom  can  it  be  of  great¬ 
est  service? 

The  first  part  of  this  question  is  relatively  easy  to  answer:  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  this  Library  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  collections  are  so  much 
more  nearly  complete  than  those  of  other  libraries  in  the  areas  in 
which  it  has  chosen  to  collect  at  all.  We  have  been  provided  in  our 
working  papers  for  this  conference  with  some  statistics  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  I  would  like  to  recall  to  your  attention.  Based  on  the 
standard  bibliographies  in  each  area,  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
is  estimated  to  have 

46  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  Discovery  and  Exploration,  1492-1550. 
59  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  the  Spanish  Southwest,  1542-1794. 

68  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  Native  Languages  of  America. 

93  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  the  Southeastern  United  States. 

63  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  the  first  100  years  of  the  Virginia  colony. 
67  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  New  France. 

49  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  German  Americana. 

One  of  the  outstanding  collections  of  early  maps. 

A  quick  glance  at  these  statistics  would  suggest  that  the  Library  is 
within  sixty  per  cent  of  its  goal  of  perfection  in  these  fields.  Who  of 
us  could  boast  of  commensurate  achievements? 

This  kind  of  collection  takes  time,  patience,  and  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  many  successive  directors  and  the  John  Carter  Brown  has 
been  blessed  for  many  years  in  these  commodities,  especially  in  the 
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recent  past,  to  say  nothing  of  the  generous  benefactions  of  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  a  single  family.  If  we  were  setting  out  today  to  ask  what 
kind  of  collection  this  should  be  and  then  to  start  collecting,  we  would 
feel  ourselves  fortunate  to  reach  the  fifty  per  cent  mark  in  as  many 
years. 

But  our  task  is  not  to  devise  an  ideal  collection  of  early  Americana 
and  related  materials,  but  to  discover  how  best  the  rich  collection  we 
already  have  in  this  building  can  be  used,  expanded,  and  made  more 
functional.  If  one  should  wish,  for  any  reason,  to  see  all  the  printed 
accounts  of  the  Jesuit  and  Recollect  missions  to  North  America  or  of 
the  Franciscan  missionaries  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  all  the 
printed  sermons  preached  in  Massachusetts  prior  to  the  Half-Way 
Covenant  of  1662  or  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  all  the  sermons  of  all 
the  various  sects  preached  in  America  prior  to  1775,  all  the  Loyalist 
pamphlets  preceding  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  comparable 
British  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject,  all  the  grammars  and  texts  of 
the  American  aboriginal  languages,  or  all  of  any  one  kind  of  printed 
material  on  any  one  subject,  such  a  specialist  library  as  the  John 
Carter  Brown  should  be  the  first  place  to  look.  One  might  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  one  or  another  of  these  topics  and  have  to  look  elsewhere, 
but  the  principle  on  which  this  Library  has  been  assembled  holds  out 
more  than  the  usual  promise  of  satisfaction  to  such  researchers.  What 
a  timesaver  it  is  to  have  all  the  books  on  any  one  subject  under  a  single 
roof  with  comfortable  work-space  and  courteous  attendants!  When  a 
collector  or  a  library  preserves  books  merely  because  they  are  rare  (i.e. 
because  they  are  expensive  and  hard  to  get),  the  result  is  a  collection 
which  has  little  real  use  for  the  scholar  except  to  supplement  and  com¬ 
plete  work  he  has  done  elsewhere.  But  when  a  library  collects  books 
because  they  are  on  a  given  subject  or  of  a  certain  kind— whether  they 
are  rare  or  not— it  immediately  becomes  a  unique  laboratory  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  that  subject.  If  one  should  wish  to  examine  any 
aspect  of  America’s  place  in  the  world  between  1492  and  1801,  this 
should  be  the  place  to  turn  to  first. 

When  I  say  this  I  realize  that  I  am  not  telling  you  anything  you  did 
not  already  know.  The  riches  of  this  Library  in  printed  materials  of 
the  colonial  period  in  American  history  is  well  known  to  those  who 
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have  worked  in  it  or  even  to  those  who  have  merely  read  George 
Parker  Winship’s  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  A  History  (1914) 
or  Lawrence  C.  Wroth’s  analysis  of  its  collections  in  The  First  Cen¬ 
tury  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  (1946).  Even  the  reformulation 
of  the  policy  and  scope  of  the  collection  by  the  present  librarian, 
Thomas  R.  Adams,  as  “the  early  history  of  the  Americas”  rather  than 
as  the  history  of  the  American  colonies— with  the  implied  shift  of 
emphasis  to  what  Lewis  Mumford  once  called  “the  unsettlement  of 
Europe”  as  the  cause  of  settlement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere— does 
not  radically  change  our  image  of  the  collection  although  it  presents 
a  challenge  which  Mr.  Hanke  will  discuss  this  afternoon. 

What  has  changed,  largely  in  the  past  half  century,  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  historical  and  social  scholarship.  The  Library  has 
grown  but  it  has  not  otherwise  materially  changed  since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  while  the  philosophy,  the  methods  and  therefore  the 
needs  of  the  historians  and  social  scientists  have  gone  through  basic 
shifts  in  assumptions,  emphasis,  and  methods.  My  question  today  is 
therefore  twofold:  First,  is  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  fully  aware 
of  the  nature  of  these  changes  in  relationship  to  the  uses  of  its  source 
materials?  and,  second,  have  the  newer  kinds  of  historians  and  other 
students  of  ideas,  personality,  society,  and  culture  become  aware  of 
the  possibilities  for  them  in  this  collection? 

I  realize  that  either  of  these  questions  would  require  all  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  even  to  state  in  full,  much  less  to  answer.  I  shall  therefore  limit 
my  remarks  to  two  types  of  scholarship  which  seem  to  me  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  new  attitudes  toward  printed  source  materials  and  therefore 
possibly  new  demands  which  this  Library  might  supply.  These  are 
intellectual  history  and  cultural  analysis. 

Intellectual  history  is  not  a  new  discipline.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Leslie 
Stephen,  Georg  Brandes,  and  many  other  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
nineteenth  century  wrote  histories  of  the  mind  of  man  which  can 
scarcely  be  equaled  today.  But  to  them,  intellectual  history  was  told 
mainly  through  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  few  leaders  of  thought  in 
each  generation.  There  was  little  if  any  recognition  of  thought  as  a 
social  phenomenon,  inherent  in  mass  man  and  controlling  the  shape 
and  direction  of  events  almost  as  an  independent  force.  To  be  sure, 
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—isms  were  recognized  as  in  a  sense  forces  apart  from  the  individuals 
who  subscribed  to  them,  but  their  origins,  nature,  and  functions  re¬ 
mained  largely  mysterious.  Thought  as  a  controlling  factor  in  a  whole 
social  situation,  binding  a  time  and  a  place  and  a  people  into  a  single 
cultural  entity  and  capable  of  careful  scientific  analysis,  did  not  occur 
to  these  early  intellectual  historians  who  were  accustomed  to  deal 
with  broad  generalizations  and  with  outstanding  leaders  of  thought. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  general  historical  scholarship  prior  to 
1914,  although  developing  strong  claims  to  scientific  objectivity  of 
method,  was  not  of  much  help  because  it  was  focused  on  the  actions 
rather  than  the  thoughts  of  men  and  on  the  course  of  events,  and  it 
sought  precision  by  establishing  facts  about  the  past  through  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence.  This  attitude  led  to  emphasis  on  political,  military, 
and  constitutional  history  and,  in  such  scholarship,  the  manuscript 
was  obviously  superior  to  the  printed  source  because  it  was  one  step 
nearer  to  the  event  and  one  manuscript  could  sometimes  prove  a  case. 
The  Leckys  and  Stephens  were  therefore  regarded  as  glorious  ama¬ 
teurs  rather  than  as  professionals  while  the  latter  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  something  less  subjective  and  indefinable  than  intellectual 
history. 

The  first  break  in  this  situation  came  with  the  so-called  “new”  his¬ 
tory  of  James  Harvey  Robinson,  which  attempted  to  bring  scientific 
professionalism  to  intellectual  history  by  relating  thought  closely  to 
environment.  As  John  Higham  has  put  it  in  an  unpublished  paper 
read  at  a  recent  American  Studies  Association  conference  at  Arden 
House:  “A  more  or  less  pragmatic  outlook  disposed  this  group  to  take 
a  tough-minded,  realistic  view  of  beliefs,  emphasizing  their  environ¬ 
mental  contexts.  Yet  the  New  Historian  could  never  rest  easy  on  this 
point;  it  became  a  haunting  preoccupation.  So  he  kept  distinguishing 
between  ideas  and  interests  as  compulsively  as  he  mixed  them  to¬ 
gether.”  Yet  Mr.  Higham  concludes,  “in  spite  of  the  reductionist 
character  of  such  views,  the  joining  of  high  culture  with  popular 
thought  may  turn  out,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  the  most  considerable 
achievement  of  the  new  intellectual  history.”  Lawrence  Wroth  pio¬ 
neered  in  this  same  movement  when  he  recognized  the  possible  ap¬ 
plication  of  at  least  some  phases  of  it  to  the  uses  of  this  Library’s 


resources  by  listing  economics  and  science  as  fields  in  which  tire  Li¬ 
brary’s  collections  might  apply. 

The  present-day  intellectual  historians  like  Merle  Curti,  Perry 
Miller,  Daniel  Boorstin,  Morton  White,  and  Richard  Hofstadter  have 
done  much  to  counteract  the  narrow  determinism  of  the  methods  of 
the  now  old  “new”  history  and  to  bring  their  craft  back  to  something 
like  the  broad  humanism  of  the  nineteenth-century  intellectual  his¬ 
torians,  but  they  have  never  wholly  denied  that  thought  is  a  factor  in 
culture  rather  than  the  private  possession  of  favored  individuals. 

For  this  recent  kind  of  intellectual  history,  the  value  of  many  similar 
books  produced  by  a  given  people  in  a  given  time  and  place  is  obvious. 
They  provide  cumulative  evidence  on  which  fresh  generalizations 
about  the  past  can  be  based.  Whether  the  intellectual  historian  deals 
with  the  relationship  of  ideas  and  environment  or  with  ideas  alone  in 
time,  he  must  analyze,  compare,  and  evaluate  many  closely  related 
printed  documents.  A  single  manuscript,  however  relevant  and  signif¬ 
icant  in  itself,  is  insufficient  documentation  for  any  conclusions  what¬ 
soever,  and  a  manuscript  is  inferior  to  a  printed  source  as  evidence  of 
the  thought  of  the  past  because  it  was  known  to  few,  perhaps  only  to 
one  or  two  persons  whereas  the  printed  source  was  probably  read  and 
approved  or  disapproved  by  many.  Multiple  playbills,  newspapers, 
magazines,  but  most  of  all  books,  that  share  in  their  particular  rela¬ 
tionship  to  a  people,  a  time,  and  a  place  become  far  more  useful  than 
the  private  papers  of  even  a  Shakespeare,  a  Locke,  or  a  Napoleon. 

The  other  trend  in  scholarship  which  I  mentioned  may  be  loosely 
described  as  cultural  analysis.  It  is  perhaps  the  latest  by-product  of  the 
development  of  the  social  sciences  from  economics  and  political  sci¬ 
ence  into  sociology,  social  psychology,  and  cultural  anthropology. 
As  the  thinking  of  historians  has  moved  away  from  a  new  obsession 
with  environmental  influences  during  the  reign  of  economic  history 
into  a  concern  for  mass  and  individual  human  behavior  as  such,  the 
anthropologists— and  here  Mr.  Giddings  will  correct  me— have  brought 
back  from  their  examinations  of  dying  primitive  cultures  what  looks 
like  a  new  and  relatively  scientific  way  to  analyze  any  culture,  whether 
primitive  or  sophisticated.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  so-called  behav¬ 
ioral  sciences  in  recent  years  has  profoundly  influenced  the  disciplines 
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of  sociology  and  psychology  and  such  interdisciplinary  movements  as 
Foreign  Area  Studies  and  American  Civilization.  It  is  in  this  last  con¬ 
nection  that  I  have  been  brought  closest  to  this  development  and  have 
come  to  respect  if  not  wholly  to  participate  in  it. 

To  oversimplify,  because  my  time  is  getting  short  and  you  will  want 
to  get  into  this  discussion:  The  basic  premise  of  this  kind  of  scholar¬ 
ship  is  the  isolation  of  a  modern  culture— any  modern  culture— in  a 
limited  time  and  place  for  purposes  of  description,  analysis,  and  com¬ 
parative  study.  Such  an  approach  implies  an  agreed  definition  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  most  satisfactory— or  at  least  probably  the  most  workable 
—one  seems  to  be  that  developed  by  the  Yale  group  of  anthropologists 
in  their  cross-cultural  studies.  This  definition  is  based  on  habit— or 
established  behavioral  patterns— and  on  the  artifacts  and  assumptions 
which  are  revealed  by  such  patterns.  A  research  project  recently  un¬ 
dertaken  at  Pennsylvania  in  co-operation  with  the  Winterthur  Mu¬ 
seum  has  taken  the  Yale  categories  and  applied  their  method  of 
analysis  both  to  artifacts  and  printed  documents.  For  example,  on  a 
single  page  of  the  diary  of  Samuel  Sewell,  the  Human  Relations  In¬ 
dex  finds  references  to  travel,  conversation,  visiting  and  hospitality, 
vehicles,  organized  ceremonials,  theological  systems,  status,  role  and 
privilege,  furniture,  military  installations,  holidays,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  other  categories  of  human  behavior.  When  these  references  are 
keyed  by  number  into  similar  evidences  from  fifty  or  more  other  print¬ 
ed  documents  from  the  same  time  and  place,  ranging  from  local  laws 
to  recipes  for  pie  or  lyric  poems,  there  begins  to  build  up  a  very  clear 
picture  of  how  these  people  lived,  on  what  assumptions  they  operated, 
and  what  values  they  assigned  to  what.  Thus  once  more  we  see  that 
multiple  printed  sources  can  supply  apparently  conclusive  evidence 
about  the  past  which  single  documents,  however  “primary”  and 
“unique,”  could  not  provide. 

This  is  cultural  analysis  at  its  lowest  achievable  level  of  objectivity; 
the  method  here  approaches  the  quantitative  ideals  of  pure  science 
applied  to  social  materials.  But  if  we  somewhat  relax  these  strict  quan¬ 
titative  standards  while  retaining  the  analytical  method,  and  move 
upward  toward  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  subjectivity,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  learn  more  about  culture  as  a  pattern  of  how  men  think  and 
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feel  without  sacrificing  the  value  of  multiple  printed  sources.  Litera¬ 
ture  provides  symbols,  religion  provides  myths,  philosophy  provides 
ideas,  and  morality  provides  values  which  may  also  be  viewed  as  cul¬ 
tural  entities  in  a  configuration  within  a  given  time  and  place:  say, 
the  Spanish  in  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware  in  the  seventeenth.  An  extreme  form  of  this  trend  is  the 
“new”  literary  criticism  which  has  become  almost  wholly  static,  con¬ 
cerning  itself  with  the  structure  and  texture  of  a  work  of  art,  but  when 
it  moves  further  into  context  and  examines  myth,  image,  symbol,  and 
idea  it  offers  a  chance  for  the  same  kind  of  comparative  cultural  anal¬ 
ysis  that  the  anthropologists  employ,  but  now  for  a  sophisticated  cul¬ 
ture.  Henry  Nash  Smith  states  the  case  for  this  kind  of  literary  analysis 
in  the  preface  to  his  Virgin  Land  (1950):  “The  terms  ‘myth’  and  ‘sym¬ 
bol’  occur  so  often  in  the  following  pages  that  the  reader  deserves 
some  warning  about  them.  I  use  the  words  to  designate  larger  or 
smaller  units  of  the  same  kind  of  thing,  namely  an  intellectual  con¬ 
struction  that  fuses  concept  and  emotion  into  an  image.  The  myths 
and  symbols  with  which  I  deal  have  the  further  characteristic  of  be¬ 
ing  collective  representations  rather  than  the  work  of  a  single  mind.” 
Here  is  the  use  of  cumulative  evidence  from  a  number  of  closely  re¬ 
lated  printed  sources,  but  now  on  a  very  high  level  of  abstraction.  But 
I  may  be  anticipating  what  Mr.  Echeverria  has  in  store  for  us  to¬ 
morrow. 

Perhaps  these  two  examples  of  intellectual  history  and  cultural 
analysis  are  sufficient  to  make  my  point  that  the  main  trend  of  mod¬ 
ern  social  and  historical  scholarship  is  toward  a  view  of  societies,  cul¬ 
tures,  Zeitgeists  as  wholes  that  may  be  subjected  to  analysis  either 
vertically  through  time  as  the  intellectual  historian  would  proceed  or 
horizontally  in  terms  of  a  static  configuration  or  pattern  as  the  cul¬ 
tural  analyst  would  prefer  to  view  the  problem.  In  either  case,  mul¬ 
tiple  related  printed  sources  are  preferable  to  single  documents  or 
manuscripts  however  rare  or  revealing. 

There  remains  only  the  question  of  how  this  Library  may  adjust  to 
this  new  type  of  demand  upon  its  resources,  if  and  when  such  demand 
is  made. 

Mr.  Adams  has  told  us  that  in  his  view  the  first  need  of  the  John 
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Carter  Brown  Library  today  is  to  complete  its  author,  title,  and  sub¬ 
ject  catalogue.  He  states:  “At  present  one-third  of  the  books  in  the 
Library  are  completely  catalogued.  Generally,  they  are  the  books  ac¬ 
quired  after  1923.”  The  rest  are  listed  only  by  short  author  and  title 
cards.  With  this  pressing  need  we  can  only  heartily  agree,  but  the 
completion  of  a  subject  catalogue  along  the  usual  lines  one  finds  in 
such  libraries  as  the  Library  of  Congress  is  only  a  first  step  toward 
the  kind  of  subject  analysis  that  the  new  scholarship  requires.  A  way 
must  be  found  to  break  down  conventional  systems  of  organizing  and 
classifying  materials  already  in  this  building  and  to  experiment  with 
new  groupings  based  on  new  systems  of  interrelationship.  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  that  we  must  know  these  materials  thoroughly  by  subject  or 
analyzed  content  in  the  most  complex  possible  sense,  as  well  as  by  the 
usual  author,  title,  and  subject  classifications. 

But  let  me  hastily  add  that  I  find  such  a  task  obviously  impossible. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be  a  complex  subject  card  catalogue 
with  separate  cards  for  each  subject  classification  of  each  book.  A 
more  nearly  possible  objective  is  merely  to  follow  on  from  Mr. 
Wroth’s  preliminary  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Library,  but  with 
the  new  systems  of  categories  that  intellectual  history  and  cultural 
analysis  have  developed  in  mind.  Very  brief  essays  which  would  de¬ 
scribe  the  kinds  of  books  one  might  expect  to  find  should  act  as  lures 
to  unsuspecting  scholars  who  would  then  come  and  actually  do  the 
work  of  examining  and  listing  the  books  according  to  these  categories. 
I  wonder  how  much  more  could  be  done  by  way  of  rethinking  just 
what  there  is  within  these  walls  and  making  a  few  fresh  directional 
signs  for  the  newer  types  of  scholars. 

Let  me  conclude  with  just  one  example.  Take  John  Smith’s  True 
Relation  of  1608.  The  traditional  historian  would,  I  think,  see  this 
famous  little  book  as  a  document  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Virginia  colony  and  perhaps  leave  it  at  that,  a  document  and  only  a 
document  in  narrative  history;  unless  perchance  he  were  a  Henry 
Adams  who  might  compare  it  with  Smith’s  later  account  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  story  and  raise  the  good  Captain  to  the  status  of  being  our 
first  writer  of  fiction.  But  others  would  go  even  further  and  find  on  a 
single  page  evidences  of  many  different  aspects  of  life  in  America  at 
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that  time.  The  intellectual  historian  might  find  in  it,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  other  similar  accounts  of  travels  in  the  New  World,  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  state  of  agricultural,  medical,  and  religious  knowledge 
of  European  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  cultural  analyst  might  start  a  construct  of  the  first  state  of  Ameri¬ 
can  culture  upon  which  he  could  build  later  variations  and  develop¬ 
ments.  Here  is  evidence  on  systems  of  barter  with  the  Indians  for  the 
economic  historian,  descriptions  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
depth  and  width  of  rivers  for  the  geographer,  and  accounts  of  re¬ 
ligious  observances  and  medical  magic  for  the  anthropologist.  The 
cultural  patterns  thus  suggested  by  Captain  Smith  could  then  be  car¬ 
ried  over  to  other  travel  writings,  early  laws,  poems  and  sermons  of 
settlers,  account  books,  and  any  other  sources,  printed  or  not,  avail¬ 
able.  I  am  sure  that,  whatever  pattern  or  process  our  mythical  new 
scholar  might  set  up  in  order  to  establish  his  categories  and  methods, 
it  would  be  a  good  many  years  before  he  had  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 
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Early  American  History  as  a  Part  of  the 
History  of  Western  Civilization 

by  Lewis  U.  Hanke 


WHEN  Mr.  Adams  invited  me  to  speak  on  this  topic  my  un¬ 
derstanding  was  he  wanted  no  long  discourse,  and  certain¬ 
ly  such  a  distinguished  and  knowledgeable  audience  as  this 
needs  none.  I  conceive  my  role  here  to  be  somewhat  like  that  of  a  bull 
in  the  ring:  to  charge  about  and  perhaps  make  some  extreme  move¬ 
ments  but  in  the  end  to  be  disposed  of.  My  hope,  too,  is  that  our  dis¬ 
cussion  this  afternoon  will  not  be  comparable  to  a  Spanish  bullfight— 
where  blood  is  expected  to  flow  freely  and  the  bull  always  dies— but 
to  a  Portuguese  bullfight  in  which  the  bull  is  not  killed.  Everybody 
wins  in  a  Portuguese  bullfight:  the  bullfighters,  who  perform  incred¬ 
ibly  dexterous  and  graceful  deeds  while  mounted  on  superb  Arabian 
horses;  the  bull,  who  is  persuaded  to  leave  the  field,  by  a  half-dozen 
docile  bullocks,  when  the  afternoon’s  ritual  has  been  completed;  and 
the  spectators,  who  have  enjoyed  this  combination  of  skill  and  pag¬ 
eantry.  Once,  years  ago  in  Lisbon,  I  attended  a  bullfight  in  which 
everything  went  so  well  that  the  bullfighter  was  rewarded  with  a  huge 
bouquet  of  roses,  and  he  thereupon  was  escorted  around  the  ring  to 
the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  while  his  colleagues  vied  for  the  opportunity 
to  embrace  him.  Just  to  indicate  how  differently  such  affairs  are 
handled  in  Spain,  let  me  report  on  a  bullfight  that  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  just  last  summer  in  Alicante.  The  bull  was  despatched  so 
promptly  and  so  expertly  by  the  matador  that  the  crowd  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  awarded  him  both  ears  and  the  tail  of  the  defeated  animal.  These 
were  cut  off,  and  the  matador  went  around  the  ring  holding  in  his 
hands  the  symbols  of  his  great  triumph.  Then,  to  everybody’s  surprise, 
the  bull  got  up  again— having  been  stunned,  not  killed— and  charged 
the  matador,  who  finally  took  so  long  in  killing  the  animal  that  the 
crowd  turned  on  him  and  insisted  that  he  give  back  the  ears  and  tail  as 
a  sign  of  his  disgrace. 
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In  approaching  any  such  large  topic  as  “Early  American  History  As 
A  Part  of  The  History  of  Western  Civilization,”  one  must  naturally 
have  in  mind  certain  basic  propositions.  Some  of  the  thoughts  that 
have  occurred  to  me  are: 

i.  John  Carter  Brown  Library  Lies  in  a  Very  Rich  Bibliographical  Belt. 

The  500-odd  miles  that  stretch  down  the  East  Coast  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Worcester  to  Washington  contain  a  very  large  proportion 
of  all  the  printed  books  on  the  history  of  all  the  Americas  up  to  1801. 
Some  outstanding  items  or  collections  on  particular  areas  may  be  else¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe,  but  they  must  be  few  indeed. 

n.  John  Carter  Brown  Library  is  the  Only  Research  Collection  Built 
Up  Exclusively  on  a  Broad  All-American  Basis. 

Other  collections  in  this  rich  bibliographical  belt  and  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  have  developed  outstanding  collections  on  one  or 
more  aspects  of  British,  French,  Portuguese,  or  Spanish  America,  but 
only  John  Carter  Brown  Library  has  carved  out  as  its  field  the  vast 
area  stretching  from  Greenland  and  the  Arctic  to  Patagonia,  “the  en¬ 
tire  Western  Hemisphere,”  to  use  Lawrence  Wroth’s  phrase  in  his 
volume  on  The  First  Century  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.1 

in.  The  State  of  the  Book  Market. 

A  third  fact  of  life  which  every  library  must  keep  in  mind  is  the 
state  of  the  market.  Like  most  students  who  use  rare  books  but  do  not 
buy  them,  my  knowledge  of  the  book  market  is  quite  limited.  But  it  is 
clear  that  since  Mr.  Brown  bought,  in  1846,  for  ten  guineas  the  first 
Latin  edition  of  the  1493  letter  in  which  Columbus  announced  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  the  price  of  this  book  and  all  other  such  Ameri¬ 
cana  has  gone  up  astronomically.  Another  fact  which  must  daunt  at 
times  the  most  enthusiastic  librarian,  even  though  he  has  vast  sums 
at  his  disposal,  is  that  the  number  of  copies  of  the  foundation  books 
upon  which  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  rests  is  not  in¬ 
creasing.  Of  course  there  may  be  some  spiritual  descendent  of  the 
famous  forger  Thomas  J.  Wise  now  happily  and  skilfully  plying  his 
trade,  to  the  end  that  in  due  course  some  choice  items  will  appear  on 
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the  market.  But  this  is  not  likely;  even  if  another  forging  genius  ap¬ 
pears,  who  wants  specimens  of  this  doubtful  art? 

If  we  take  for  granted  these  three  circumstances— the  rich  biblio¬ 
graphical  belt  in  which  Providence  is  situated,  the  fact  that  the  Li¬ 
brary  is  the  only  collection  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  as  a  whole  and  the  present  state  of  the  book  market— what 
should  we  conclude? 

In  order  to  give  that  balance  prescribed  in  early  treatises  on  ora¬ 
tory  and  declamation,  I  propose  to  suggest  three  ways  in  which  the 
Library— in  the  light  of  the  three  circumstances  just  outlined— can 
continue  and  even  extend  its  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  civilization.  To  begin  with  the  obvious: 

i.  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  Should  Continue  to  Serve  the  In¬ 
dividual  Scholar. 

I  still  cherish  a  long  letter  Lawrence  Wroth  wrote  to  me  back  in 
1932  describing  tire  holdings  of  the  Library  on  Bartolome  de  las  Casas. 
Though  I  was  then  one  of  the  graduate  students  pullulating  at  Har¬ 
vard,  Dr.  Wroth  wrote  me  the  kind  of  detailed,  friendly,  and  persua¬ 
sive  letter  that  I  thought  librarians  of  rare  collections  usually  reserve 
for  wealthy  friends  from  whom  they  hope  to  extract  several  thousand 
dollars  to  purchase  a  much  needed  item.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  in  the 
“Program”  that  Mr.  Adams  has  prepared  there  is  a  place  for  this  kind 
of  assistance  to  go  on  and  that  he  contemplates  even  increased  and 
improved  physical  arrangements  for  the  individual  reader  who  comes 
here  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  of  the  Libraiy.  The  proposed 
Bibliographical  Center  will,  of  course,  be  of  tremendous  aid  to  the 
individual  worker,  and  we  will  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  on  Mr.  Adams’ 
proposals.  The  sordid  matter  of  financing  them  we  will  leave  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Keeney  and  his  colleagues. 

My  next  point  may  be  more  controversial. 

ii.  The  Development  of  Photographic  Reproductions  on  a  Planned 
and  Systematic  Basis. 

Mr.  Adams  states  that  “a  secondary  part  of  the  program  is  to  con- 
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tinue  to  add  to  either  the  main  Brown  University  Library  or  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  these  ‘substitutes’  wherever  we  cannot  get  the 
original.”  Of  course  a  book  is  a  copy— a  printed  copy— of  some  “orig¬ 
inal”  item. 

Now  I  know  that  “microfilm”  is  a  nasty  word  in  some  circles  and 
that  even  the  words  “photostat”  and  “microcard”  cause  some  delicate 
stomachs  to  turn  over.  However,  Brown  University  already  has  a 
splendid  collection  of  some  2,300  items  on  microfilm  as  recorded  in 
its  List  of  Latin  American  Imprints  Before  1800,  Selected  from  Bib¬ 
liographies  of  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  Microfilmed  by  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity.2  The  project  was  carried  out  in  Chile,  with  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  funds,  and  might  well  be  extended  on  a  planned  and  systematic 
basis.  A  large  number  of  desirable  items  are  in  collections  outside 
Chile,  and  Medina  did  not  cover  the  water  front.  He  did  supremely 
well,  of  course,  by  publishing  over  three  hundred  volumes  and  articles 
—mostly  bibliographical— in  his  lifetime,  but  during  the  last  quarter 
century  a  host  of  bibliographers  has  grown  up  who  have  made  their 
reputations  by  printing  bibliographies  with  the  phrase  “Not  in  Me¬ 
dina”  in  their  titles. 

Let  me  give  two  illustrations  of  what  I  mean  by  extending  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  on  “a  planned  and  systematic  basis.” 

Dr.  Wroth  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  Library’s  richest  fields  is 
the  work  of  historians  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  who 
wrote  on  the  discovery,  exploration,  or  colonization  of  America.  And 
he  states  that  the  Historia  of  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara  who  coined 
that  unforgettable  phrase— “Except  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  most 
important  event  since  the  world  began  was  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World”— is  to  be  found  in  thirty-seven  of  the  forty-four  known  edi¬ 
tions.  Why  not  obtain  a  negative  microfilm  now  of  the  seven  editions 
not  here,  and  even  if  copies  of  them  come  on  the  market  sometime  in 
the  future  at  reasonable  prices,  the  microfilm  copies  will  have  served 
a  good  purpose.  Lopez  de  Gomara  is  a  useful  example  for  my  pur¬ 
pose  here  because  I  happen  to  know  that  Professor  Marcel  Bataillon 
of  the  College  de  France  has  started,  with  his  usual  skill  and  per¬ 
sistence,  to  work  on  the  Historia  of  Lopez  de  Gomara,  and  it  is  quite 
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likely  that  the  next  generation  will  show  increased  interest  in  this 
significant  book. 

One  more  illustration  and  I  shall  move  on  to  my  third  and  last  point. 
The  Library  has  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  printed  books  on  the 
native  languages  of  America  issued  before  1800  as  recorded  in  Vina- 
za’s  Bibliografia  Espanola  cle  Lenguas  Indtgenas  de  America,  and  in 
addition  fifty  manuscripts  and  a  number  of  printed  books  not  included 
in  Vinaza.  Native  Indian  languages  is  a  field  in  which  much  impor¬ 
tant  work  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  it  is  a  rich  field.  Professor 
Norman  McQuown  has  stated  that:  “This  area  is  in  all  probability  un¬ 
matched,  anywhere  in  the  world,  in  its  linguistic  multiplicity  and  di¬ 
versity.  A  couple  of  thousand  languages  and  dialects,  at  present  di¬ 
vided  into  17  large  families  and  38  small  ones,  with  several  hundred 
unclassified  single  languages,  are  on  record.  In  one  small  portion  of 
the  area,  in  Mexico  just  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  one  finds 
a  diversity  of  linguistic  type  hard  to  match  on  an  entire  continent  in 
the  Old  World.” 3 

Other  regions  of  America  are  rich  too;  I  remember  finding  many 
years  ago  in  the  Archive  of  the  Indies  in  Sevilla  a  long  and  mournful 
letter  from  a  sixteenth-century  friar  near  Bogota  who  despaired  of 
ever  communicating  with  Indians.  He  complained  that  even  though 
he  had  learned  one  native  language,  the  Indians  on  the  next  hilltop 
spoke  an  entirely  different  language. 

Today  signs  multiply  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  subject.  The  In- 
stituto  Tecnologico  of  Monterrey,  Mexico,  has  recently  acquired  the 
splendid  collection  of  sixteenth-century  imprints  brought  together  by 
the  banker  Salvador  Ugarte,  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
has  a  committee  at  work  to  prepare  a  guide  to  the  rich  materials  in  the 
Society’s  collections.4  A  half-dozen  universities  and  the  Smithsonian 
Bureau  of  American  Indian  Ethnology  are  at  work,  and  the  American 
Indian  Ethnohistoric  Conference  will  hold  its  eighth  annual  meeting 
next  week  at  Indiana  University.  Finally,  a  remarkable  group  of  mis¬ 
sionary  linguists  called  the  Wyclif  Translators  are  manifesting  a  zeal 
worthy  of  the  great  figures  of  the  past  who  labored  to  bring  Christian¬ 
ity  to  the  New  World. 
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Why  not  work  out  a  co-operative  venture  to  assure  the  existence  in 
Providence  of  every  book  on  Indian  languages  of  the  Americas  up  to 
1800,  to  the  end  that  any  library  or  individual  anywhere  could  ob¬ 
tain  at  a  reasonable  price  a  photographic  copy  of  one  or  all  of  the 
basic  texts?  Of  course  any  project  such  as  this  one  would  have  to  be 
related  to  the  undertaking  now  under  way  to  microprint  all  available 
items  in  the  Evans  bibliography. 

This  service,  indeed  the  whole  program  proposed  to  extend  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  present  pliotographic  holdings  on  a  planned  and  systematic 
basis,  would  be  a  great  boon  for  all  concerned  with  Indian  languages— 
particularly  for  those  outside  the  rich  bibliographical  belt  of  the 
East  Coast. 

Unless  my  former  boss  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Mr.  Verner 
Clapp,  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Council  on  Library  Resources  can 
devise  a  photographic  copy  of  a  book  that  feels  and  looks  and  smells 
like  the  original  article  and  gives  the  user  the  same  emotional  feeling 
and  scholarly  data,  I  suspect  that  we  are  entering  a  long  period  in 
which  rare  printed  copies  (books)  and  photographic  copies  in  various 
forms  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  coexist.  If  this  be  true,  let  us  ad¬ 
just  our  hair  shirts  as  comfortably  as  may  be  possible  and  proceed  to 
my  last  point. 

m.  The  Stimulation  of  Comparative  Studies  on  the  History  of  the 
Hemisphere  to  1800,  Including  Its  Impact  on  Europe  and  on  the  Far 
East. 

One  obvious  enterprise  for  the  Library  to  undertake  would  be  the 
utilization  of  this  great  collection  for  comparative  studies  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  European  exploration  and  colonization  in  the  Americas  up  to 
1800,  not  forgetting  the  impact  of  America  on  Europe  and  Asia.  So 
many  persons  present  have  participated  so  actively  in  many  similar 
developments  that  I  feel  somewhat  timid  about  even  referring  to 
them,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  set  down  as  examples  some  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  now  going  on.  The  Eolger  Library,  under  the  dynamic  direction 
of  our  Chairman,  serves  as  a  stimulating  center  for  researches  on 
British  culture  in  Shakespeare’s  day,  and  the  Institute  of  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg  performs  a  valuable  service 
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in  its  field.  The  International  Colloquium  on  Luso-Brazilian  Studies, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Library  of  Congress  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Professor  Francis  Rogers,  considers  the  expansion  of  Portu¬ 
gal  in  the  New  World,  and  the  Instituto  de  Cultura  Hispanica  in 
Madrid  gives  attention— albeit  in  a  somewhat  propagandistic  spirit— 
to  Spanish  action  in  America.  The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  History  has  been  at  work  on  a  “History  of  the  Americas,” 
in  which  Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland  has  had  an  active  role,  and  has  had  a 
tonic  effect  in  exercising  the  general  muscles  of  particularistic  his¬ 
torians,  but  the  project  has  also  revealed  how  much  monographic  in¬ 
vestigation  needs  to  be  accomplished  before  works  of  synthesis  can 
be  written.  The  Institute  of  Caribbean  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  as  one  of  its  objectives  comparative  studies  in  that 
area,  including  investigations  of  the  contemporary  scene.  The  new 
journal  Comparative  Studies  in  Society  and  History,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Professor  Sylvia  Thrupp  and  others,  has  provided  an  outlet 
for  comparative  studies  on  a  broad,  indeed,  a  world  front. 

Scholars  concerned  with  the  comparison  of  British,  French,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Spanish  and  other  colonizing  activities  in  the  Americas  up  to 
1800  are  widely  scattered,  and  need  to  have  opportunities  to  discuss 
with  each  other  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

What  kind  of  topics  would  be  discussed  if  meetings  were  sponsored 
by  the  Library?  Economics,  including  international  trade.  Education, 
Indians,  Land,  Religion,  Science,  and  Slavery  are  some  of  the  topics 
which  come  to  mind  at  once.  Others,  which  would  be  fun  to  tackle, 
would  be: 

1.  Americanism. 

Soon  after  the  first  Europeans  stepped  ashore  in  the  New  World 
they  began  to  notice  differences  between  their  new  home  and  the  old. 
Oviedo,  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish  historians,  went  into  these  dif¬ 
ferences  in  considerable  detail,  pointing  out  that  people,  plants,  and 
animals  experienced  changes  as  they  crossed  the  ocean.  Language 
was  affected  too;  Oviedo  worked  up  as  an  appendix  to  his  history  a 
list  of  the  new  words  needed  in  Spanish  America.  He  even  asserted 
that  roosters  crowed  less  raucously  in  America,  and  did  not  disturb 


his  sleep  as  they  often  had  done  during  his  student  days  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Salamanca. 

This  theme  is  a  vast  and  tricky  one.  How  far  was  this  feeling  of 
Americanism  merely  a  reaction  to  attitudes  of  high-hatted  Europeans 
who  looked  down  on  their  American  cousins?  The  work  of  the  Italian 
scholar  Antonello  Gerbi,  who  has  just  published  in  Mexico  in  Spanish 
a  notable  contribution  on  this  subject,  will  be  highly  useful.5  The  es¬ 
sential  European  part  of  early  American  history  is  well  illustrated  by 
this  theme,  too,  and  the  variety  of  responses  to  roughly  similar  condi¬ 
tions  might  be  instructive. 

2.  The  Enlightenment. 

How  did  the  ideas  of  eighteenth-century  Europe  spread  to  the 
Americas  and  what  happened  to  them  there?  Why  did  they  have  dif¬ 
ferent  effects  in  the  various  areas?  Philosophers,  historians,  and  others 
will  find  this  a  challenging  question. 

3.  Linguistics. 

Were  different  methods  developed  to  learn  the  native  languages  by 
missionaries  and  others  in  the  several  areas  and,  if  so,  why?  And  what 
were  the  policies  on  teaching  the  natives  the  language  of  the  coloniz- 
ing  powers? 

Given  the  richness  of  the  Library  in  Indian  languages  and  the  al¬ 
most  alarming  growth  of  linguisticians  on  our  university  campuses  to¬ 
day,  the  discussions  of  such  topics  might  be  lively. 

Or  perhaps  something  more  general  should  be  attempted.  How 
valuable  to  all  students  of  the  early  history  of  America  would  be  a  vol¬ 
ume  similar  in  competence  and  imagination  to  the  American  Indian 
and  White  Relations  to  1830  by  William  N.  Fenton,  Lyman  H.  Butter¬ 
field,  and  Wilcomb  E.  Washburn,  but  conceived  of  course  on  a  com¬ 
parative  basis. 

4.  Medicine. 

United  States  historians  have  been  showing  the  way  recently  in 
this  field,  and  their  influence  might  well  have  a  beneficial  effect  if  a 
comparative  study  were  made.  The  Spanish  experience  was  impor- 
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tant,  too,  and  its  story  has  been  barely  scratched  by  researchers.  How 
many  in  this  room  have  heard  of  the  extraordinary  smallpox  vaccina¬ 
tion  globe  circling  expedition  that  started  out  in  1803  from  Spain  led 
by  Francisco  Javier  Balmis  to  carry  the  newly  discovered  vaccine  to 
her  far-flung  dominions?  Professor  S.  F.  Cook  has  described  it  thus: 
“Seldom,  perhaps  never,  in  the  history  of  medicine  has  there  em¬ 
barked  an  expedition  so  grandly  conceived,  so  well  executed,  so  uni¬ 
formly  successful  as  that  of  Balmis.  Certainly  no  new  therapeutic 
procedure  of  similar  magnitude  has  ever  been  made  available  by  a 
single  agency  to  such  a  wide  segment  of  the  world’s  population.  By 
it  the  discovery  of  Jenner  was  made  available  to  the  populations  of 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America,  much  of  South  America, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  East  Indies,  and  China.  Through  this  one 
act  on  the  part  of  the  corrupt  and  decadent  government  of  Spain 
more  lives  probably  were  saved  than  were  lost  in  all  the  battles  of 
Napoleon.  Yet  this  magnificent  experiment  in  social  welfare  and  pub¬ 
lic  health  has  gone  substantially  unnoticed  and  unrecorded  by  both 
medical  and  political  historians.”  6 

Twenty-two  orphan  boys  were  taken  along,  as  the  vaccine  was 
transported  in  these  human  containers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  voyage 
a  small  nonimmune  boy  was  vaccinated  with  a  potent  preparation 
of  cowpox  virus,  and  when  the  reaction  was  at  its  peak  another  boy 
was  vaccinated,  and  so  on  across  the  Atlantic. 

#  #  #  #  «* 

The  organization  of  discussions  on  these  and  other  topics— for  my 
list  is  designed  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  definitive— would  of  course 
require  careful  consideration.  They  should  be  called,  perhaps,  con¬ 
claves  rather  than  conferences,  colloquia,  or  congresses.  A  “con¬ 
clave,”  in  my  dictionary,  means  an  intimate  meeting  of  a  few  persons. 
The  topics  and  participants  would  be  prudently  selected,  preliminary 
homework  would  be  expected,  and  a  volume  of  proceedings  would  be 
published  to  spread  the  results  far  and  wide. 

What  would  be  the  results  of  such  conclaves?  They  might  help  all 
of  us  to  discover  what  comparative  studies  are.  Professor  Thrupp, 
who  has  had  more  experience  in  this  vineyard  than  most  of  us,  recently 
wrote  me:  “There  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  be  done  before  very  many 
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historians  will  have  any  clear  notion  of  how  and  why  comparative 
studies  are  to  be  attempted.” 

Though  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  explain  what  comparative 
studies  are,  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think  they  should  not  be  in  the  com¬ 
parative  study  of  European  colonization  in  America.  They  should  not 
be  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  Americas  have  a  common  his¬ 
tory  and  that  the  history  of  our  vast  continent  and  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  people  in  it  from  the  Eskimos  in  the  north  to  the  Fue- 
gian  Indians  in  the  south  culminates  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington.  To  put  it  more  simply,  I  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Herbert  E.  Bolton’s  theory  that  the  Americas  have  a  common 
history  in  the  sense  that  he  meant  it.  Years  ago  a  Mexican  historian, 
Professor  Edmundo  O’Gorman,  who  had  served  as  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  at  Brown  University,  wrote  a  brilliant  essay7  on  this  question  and 
disposed  rather  effectively  of  this  theory  which  rests  insecurely  upon 
what  may  be  called  continental  chauvinism.  A  volume  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  The  Western  Hemisphere  Idea:  Its  Rise  and  Decline ,8  and  a 
Master’s  thesis  has  been  prepared  on  Bolton’s  rather  weak  philosoph¬ 
ical  underpinnings.9  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  this  concept  and  move  on 
to  the  assumption  that  the  record  of  what  went  on  in  the  Americas 
up  to  1800  is  an  important  part  of  the  history  both  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  of  Europe.  Some  common  elements  certainly  existed, 
but  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  position  advocated  by  Bolton  and  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fruit  to  be  expected  would  be  the 
widening  of  the  horizons  of  all  of  us.  Here  I  tread  on  delicate  ground. 
Let  me  begin  by  confessing  that  we  in  Latin  American  history  all  too 
often  limit  ourselves  to  the  study  of  Spanish  America  and  omit  or  pass 
rapidly  over  Portuguese  America.  Now  that  Brazil  with  its  sixty-five 
million  people  is  becoming  a  world  power,  the  situation  will  have  to 
change,  but  up  to  now  we  have  been  woefully  neglectful  of  Brazil. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  in  Canada,  but  my  impression  is 
that  their  universities  and  scholars  pay  relatively  little  attention  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  hemisphere.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Latin 
Americans  although  on  certain  formal  occasions  many  profess  a  con¬ 
tinental  vision.  With  respect  to  the  host  of  United  States  historians 
who  teach  United  States  history  in  our  universities,  I  am  told  that  they 
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also  show  relatively  little  interest  in  the  other  cultures  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  that  they  rarely  have  to  carry  on  researches  abroad,  and  that 
they  rarely  have  a  good  knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  I  know  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  Fulbright  Committee  to  find  competent  scholars 
in  United  States  history  to  lecture  abroad  in  French  or  Spanish.  I 
will  not  include  Portuguese  as  a  language  of  interest  to  United  States 
historians  lest  you  begin  to  wonder  whether  life  on  the  plains  of  Texas 
has  not  softened  my  brain! 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vision  of  John  Carter 
Brown  in  establishing  the  geographical  scope  of  his  collection  as  “the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.”  In  that  handsome  and  meaty  volume  en¬ 
titled  Essays  Honoring  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,10  George  Kubler  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  decision  may  have  been  based  on  a  sort  of  manifest 
destiny  feeling,  and  Mr.  Brown  began  to  buy  Spanish  Americana  in 
1846,  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War,  according  to  the  late  Henry  R. 
Wagner.  Neither  the  Wagner  nor  the  Kubler  essay  is  completely 
convincing  on  this  point.  I  suspect  that  the  decisive  steps  were  taken 
in  the  early  years  through  the  influence  of  John  Russell  Bartlett,  the 
friend  upon  whom  Mr.  Brown  leaned  for  advice.  Educated  in  French 
Canada,  with  broad  intellectual  interests,  he  had  a  valuable  exposure 
to  life  below  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  period  1850-1853  when  he 
served  as  the  United  States  Commissioner  for  determining  the  bound¬ 
ary  with  Mexico  after  the  war.  In  his  Personal  Narrative 11  he  tells  of 
these  border  experiences :  how  he  relished  the  social  affairs  at  which 
the  Mexican  ladies  displayed  their  grace  in  dresses  which  would  be 
admired  in  New  York;12  how  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  Mexican  gen¬ 
eral  who  spoke  English,  and  indeed  several  languages,  with  great  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  Addison,  Milton,  and 
Shakespeare;13  how  he  inspected  the  archives  in  San  Antonio  and  ob¬ 
served:  “The  Northern  States  have  spent  immense  sums  in  sending 
agents  to  England,  France,  and  Holland  to  procure  similar  papers 
from  the  State  archives  to  illustrate  their  colonial  history.  Texas  pos¬ 
sesses  in  her  own  record  offices  voluminous  documents  of  equal  value, 
in  which  the  scholar  and  historian  of  every  State  feels  an  interest  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  that  of  her  own  people.”14  Bartlett  also  displayed  that 
ambivalent  attitude  of  many  English-speaking  persons  toward  the 
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work  of  Spain  in  America;  he  manifested  a  real  respect  for  the  amaz¬ 
ing  feats  of  Spanish  explorers,  but  he  also  exhibited  a  patriotic  Yankee 
feeling  that  a  better  job  was  done  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.15 

Libraries,  however,  do  not  prosper  merely  because  of  a  sound  be¬ 
ginning.  A  continuing  concern  is  also  required.  The  contributions  of 
George  P.  Winship  and  Lawrence  Wroth  were  also  decisive,  and 
they,  too,  by  their  purchases  and  personal  publications  demonstrated 
that  they  had  an  all-American  view. 

I  like  to  think,  too,  of  John  Carter  Brown’s  original  decision  as  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  that  unprovincial  spirit  of  the  United  States  in 
the  second  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  Motley  was  delving 
into  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  when  Emerson  was  learning 
about  the  philosophies  of  the  East,  when  Parkman  was  writing  his  im¬ 
perishable  histories  of  the  French  and  British  in  Canada,  when  Pres¬ 
cott  was  publishing  best  sellers  on  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
when  John  L.  Stephens  was  bringing  to  popular  notice  the  ancient 
Mayan  civilization  of  Yucatan,  and  when  Ticknor  was  laboring  in  his 
study  on  a  history  of  Spanish  literature  which  was  to  remain  a  stand¬ 
ard  work  for  generations.  And  all  of  these  works  are  still  readable 
despite  the  passage  of  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  how  that  merchant  and 
manufacturer  of  Providence,  John  Carter  Brown,  came  to  embark 
upon  his  career  as  a  collector  in  his  fiftieth  year,  no  one  today  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  library  which  bears  his  name  has  become  a  great  insti¬ 
tution  not  only  devoted  to  collecting  Americana,  but  in  the  true  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition  it  has  grown  from  a  “gentleman’s  library”  into  a  living 
part  of  an  academic  community  and  is  now  a  national  institution  with 
certain  international  projections  as  well.  Whatever  may  be  the  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  that  come  out  of  this  conference,  we  can  all 
rejoice  that  the  Library’s  Committee  of  Management  adopted  an  am¬ 
bitious  program  last  year,  and  that  Brown  University  decided  to  hold 
this  special  kind  of  bibiiothecal  “town  meeting”  to  discuss,  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Keeney’s  discreet  and  felicitous  phrase  “the  Library’s  proper 
place  within  the  framework  of  scholarship.” 
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Epilogue 


After  finishing  this  peroration,  I  happened  to  look  through  the  slim 
and  elegant  volume  recording  the  ceremonies  that  took  place  when 
the  newly  completed  John  Carter  Brown  Library  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  May  17,  1904.  The  present  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown  was 
there,  as  he  is  today,  but  on  that  occasion  he  had  attained  the  ripe 
age  of  four  years  and  it  was  his  heavy  responsibility  to  hand  over,  at 
the  symbolic  moment,  the  keys  to  the  Library,  to  President  Faunce  of 
Brown  University.  There  were  speeches  then,  too,  and  the  content  of 
the  address  by  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  reminds  one  of  the  old  saw  that  not  only  does  history  tend  to  re¬ 
peat  itself  but  historians  sometimes  repeat  each  other.  For  Professor 
Turner  closed  his  remarks  in  this  way,  and  in  the  same  spirit  I  end 
my  paper: 

“Rightly  to  appreciate  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  demands 
that  this  community  rightly  appreciate  and  provide  for  the  support  of 
investigation  and  for  the  highest  type  of  scholarship.  Its  scope,  in¬ 
deed,  suggests  exploration  and  discovery.  .  .  . 

“Because  it  is  so  clear  that  with  the  rich  historical  resources  of  the 
libraries  of  this  city  and  with  the  scholars  already  at  work  here, 
Brown  University  can  become  the  mother  of  a  long  line  of  historical 
scholars,  I  wish  to  urge  upon  this  audience  the  greatness  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  need  of  such  provision  for  research,  fellowships 
and  professorships,  as  shall  recognize  the  importance  of  historical 
studies  in  this  University  and  the  value  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary.”  16 
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The  Use  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
in  Fields  other  than  History 

by  Durand  Echeverria 

1HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  uses  of  the  Library  in  fields 
other  than  history,  but  the  term  “other  than  history”  is  susceptible 
of  considerable  extension.  Only  an  eighteenth-century  encyclo¬ 
pedist  would  attempt  a  literal  fulfillment  of  such  an  assignment,  and 
only  a  paranoiac  eighteenth-century  encyclopedist  would  attempt  it 
in  this  company.  Consequently  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  few  com¬ 
ments,  which  I  hope  will  be  provocative,  based  upon  many  pleasant 
hours  of  research  in  this  magnificent  collection  and  suggested  by  some 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  my  colleagues,  with  the  intent  of  in¬ 
dicating  lines  of  discussion  which  we  may  pursue  together. 

We  are  concerned  specifically  with  research  opportunities  in  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  for  scholars  in  disciplines  other  than  his¬ 
tory  in  the  formal  sense,  anthropologists,  students  of  literature,  politi¬ 
cal  scientists,  and  many  others.  We  must  acknowledge,  to  be  sure, 
that  this  collection  is  essentially  historical;  that  it  comprises,  almost 
exclusively,  documents  produced  during  a  defined  historical  period; 
and  that,  consequently,  its  principal  usefulness  would  seem  to  be  to 
the  scholar  who,  whatever  may  be  his  home  field,  is  interested  in  a 
historical  approach  to  his  subject  matter,  for  example,  to  the  ethno- 
historian  among  anthropologists,  or  to  the  historian  of  ideas  among 
students  of  literature. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  perhaps  err  to  assume  initially  that  the 
incomparable  treasures  of  this  Library  can  interest  only  the  historical¬ 
ly  oriented  scholar.  The  John  Carter  Brown  holdings,  supplemented 
by  2,339  microfilms  of  books  from  the  Medina  collection,  constitute 
a  very  substantial  portion— in  some  areas  of  study  as  much  as  eighty 
per  cent— of  the  entire  body  of  world  literature  related  to  the  Americas 
of  the  years  before  1800.  In  addition,  the  Library  possesses  an  equally 
significant  quantity  of  maps  and  prints  of  various  sorts.  It  is  not  prob- 
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able  that  these  shelves  contain  any  forgotten  masterpieces,  but  there 
are  certainly  many  items  here,  both  texts  and  examples  of  the  graphic 
arts,  which  are  of  unrecognized  aesthetic  importance  and  which  de¬ 
mand  examination  and  publication.  An  example  of  the  possible  uses 
of  these  opportunities  is  the  current  work  of  Professor  Amor  y  Vaz¬ 
quez  on  the  sixteenth-century  narrative  poems  of  Gabriel  Lasso  de  la 
Vega,  the  Cortes  Valeroso  and  the  Mexicana,  of  which  no  more  than  a 
half-dozen  extant  copies  are  known  and  which  have  never  been  re¬ 
printed. 

But  more  precious  for  the  student  of  literature  than  such  rare 
texts  are  the  books  themselves.  In  recent  years  the  trend  in  literary 
scholarship  has  been  to  concentrate  on  a  close  analysis  of  the  literary 
text,  the  text  alone  abstracted  from  its  biographical  and  social  en¬ 
vironment.  Such  study,  however  valuable  it  may  be,  ignores  the  actual 
printed  book  qua  book,  the  book  as  a  work  of  art  in  its  form  as  well  as 
in  its  content,  as  something  written,  printed,  published,  sold,  and  read 
in  a  certain  society,  a  human  artifact  produced  in  a  human  context.  To 
many  of  us  this  latter  approach  seems  one  which  we  should  encourage 
in  our  younger  scholars,  and  one  to  which  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  is  superlatively  well  equipped  to  contribute. 

In  assessing  the  usefulness  of  this  Library  we  should  bear  in  mind 
two  important  facts :  first,  that  this  is  a  collection  limited  in  principle 
to  printed  documents;  and,  second,  that  the  term  Americana  implies 
restriction  only  as  to  subject  matter,  not  as  to  authorship  or  prove¬ 
nance.  I  should  like  to  dwell  very  briefly  on  the  implications  of  these 
two  facts. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  first  Librarian,  George  Parker  Winship,  to 
confine  the  Library’s  purchases  to  printed  materials.  While  it  is  time 
that  this  policy  has  been  liberally  interpreted  to  include  tire  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  what  might  be  called  books  in  manuscript  form,  and  while  we 
have  received  as  gifts  certain  valuable  collections  of  an  archival  na¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  Brown  Papers,  the  Peace  Dale  Papers,  and  the  Arnold 
Papers,  this  policy  has  been  in  the  main  carefully,  and  wisely,  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  has  made  the  Library  a  collection  of  books,  not  of  records. 
This  has  been  a  principle  of  crucial  importance,  for  it  has  resulted  in 
tire  selection  not  of  those  documents  which  are  the  best  evidence  of 
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what  did  actually  occur  historically,  but  rather  of  those  which  are  the 
best  evidence  of  what  men  thought  was  occurring,  and  of  what  they 
thought  about  what  they  thought  was  occurring.  This  Library  is,  in 
large  part,  a  record  not  of  the  history  of  events  but  of  the  history  of 
opinion.  We  have  here  not  merely  a  collection  of  tracks  of  historic 
reality  across  pieces  of  ancient  paper,  but  also  a  mirror,  a  mirror  of 
unique  dimensions  and  quality,  held  up  to  the  European  mind  from 
1492  to  1800  as  it  pondered  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
event  of  those  centuries,  the  emergence  of  the  New  World. 

My  second  point  is  the  fact,  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  worked 
within  these  walls,  that  a  large  majority  of  these  books  were  printed 
in  Europe  or  were  written  by  native  Europeans,  by  men  representative 
of  European  thought.  The  subject  matter  of  this  Library  is  almost 
wholly  American,  but  the  thinking  here  expressed  is  predominantly 
European.  As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  told  us  in  his  amusing  fable 
of  the  Three  Johns  and  the  Three  Thomases,  John’s  vision  of  his  friend 
Thomas  reveals  much  more  about  John  than  it  does  about  Thomas. 
By  analogy,  we  may  say  that  Europe’s  vision  of  America,  fixed  and 
preserved  in  these  books,  tells  us  even  more  about  the  evolution  of 
European  thought  than  it  does  about  the  facts  of  American  history. 

It  was  this  great  value  of  the  Library  which  was  so  brilliantly  ex¬ 
ploited  by  Gilbert  Chinard  around  1910  in  his  pioneering  studies  on 
literary  exoticism.  Similarly,  Bernard  Fay  made  extensive  use  of  the 
Library  in  preparing  his  Esprit  revolutionnaire  en  France  et  aux 
Etats-Unis  a  la  fin  du  XVIlIe  siecle.  This  rich  lode  is  still  being  worked 
by  members  of  the  Brown  faculty,  for  instance  in  the  current  series  of 
studies  by  Professor  Amor  y  Vazquez  on  poetic  versions  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mexico  in  Spanish  literature,  in  Professor  Leicester  Bradner’s 
study  on  “Columbus  in  Sixteenth-Century  Literature,”  and,  if  you  will 
permit  the  immodesty,  in  my  own  work  on  the  eighteenth-century 
French  image  of  American  society.  I  should  add,  incidentally,  that  I 
have  found  that  for  my  special  field  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  is 
certainly  second  only  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  that 
in  some  respects  it  is  superior. 

But  if  much  work  has  already  been  done  in  some  aspects  of  Euro¬ 
pean  thought,  far  more  is  still  to  be  done.  The  many  shelves  of  col- 
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lections  of  world  voyages  and  of  voyages  in  particular  areas— those  of 
Ramusio,  Galvano,  Munster,  Hakluyt,  Purchas,  van  Linschoten,  De 
Bry,  Barros,  Thevenot,  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  La  Perouse,  Bougain¬ 
ville,  to  cite  only  a  few— deal  with  explorations  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  Arctic  as  well  as  in  America.  They  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  world  literature,  and  they  are  the  essential  docu¬ 
ments  for  the  study  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  geographic  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  of  the  stresses,  the  conflicts,  and  the  myths  created  in  tire 
European  mind  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Europocentric  world. 
Moreover  these  texts  are  supplemented  by  the  magnificent  collection 
of  maps,  created  largely  by  Dr.  Wroth.  Starting  with  practically  all 
the  editions  of  Ptolemy’s  Geography  of  the  fifteenth  and  later  cen¬ 
turies,  they  continue  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  including  im¬ 
portant  atlases  such  as  the  Neptune  Frangois  and  many  maps  either 
unique  or  of  great  rarity  (for  instance  the  so-called  Ramusio  Map  of 
1534),  but  forming  at  the  same  time  a  very  well-balanced  selection 
illustrative  of  the  total  development  of  European  and  American  car¬ 
tography  and  geographical  knowledge. 

Another  fruitful  line  of  investigation  in  European  thought  might 
be  in  the  biological  sciences  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  which  were  greatly  concerned,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  suitability  of  the  New  World  as  a  human  habitat.  Chinard, 
Gerbi,  and  others  have  written  on  this  problem,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  New  World  Controversy,  but  much  certainly  remains 
to  be  done,  and  certainly  nowhere  better  than  in  this  Library. 

The  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  these  random  examples  on  the 
possible  uses  of  the  Library  in  the  study  of  European  thought  and 
literature  only  because  there  is  less  need  to  call  attention  to  what  we 
might  call  the  American  Americana,  items  illustrative  of  colonial 
thought  and  literature,  ranging  from  such  books  as  the  famous  Rich¬ 
ard  Mather  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  of  1640  to  far  less  well  known 
but  equally  fascinating  ones,  for  instance  our  collection  of  villancicos, 
Christmas  carols  printed  in  Mexico  during  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries. 

Apart  from  these  lines  of  investigation  in  the  history  of  ideas  and 
of  literature  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  there  are  a  number  of  special 
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areas  of  importance  which  can  be  merely  mentioned  but  which  cer¬ 
tainly  require  consideration. 

One  thinks  immediately  of  the  resources  for  the  study  of  the  art  of 
printing,  especially  when  we  add  to  the  holdings  of  this  Library  those 
of  the  Annmary  Brown.  We  have  here,  to  mention  a  few  examples, 
about  three  hundred  works  from  the  Aldine  presses,  the  Gutenberg 
Catholicon,  the  1476  Boccaccio  of  Colard  Mansion  of  Bruges,  the 
Caxton  Royal  Book  of  1484,  and  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  Bible  of 
1462.  Then,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  begin  with  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  colonies  and  continue  to  1799,  including  about 
twenty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  titles  published  in  the  Thirteen  Colo¬ 
nies  during  this  period.  The  number  of  books  from  the  presses  in 
colonial  Latin  America  is  equally  impressive.  In  addition,  we  must 
remember  the  tremendous  number  of  prints  in  the  Library’s  collec¬ 
tions,  either  bound  in  volumes  or  on  separate  sheets,  and  of  artistic 
as  well  as  of  topical  interest. 

The  Library’s  resources  for  the  study  of  colonial  architecture  have 
been  put  to  much  use  recently  by  Mrs.  Antoinette  Downing  and  by 
Dr.  Wroth,  particularly  the  collections  of  papers  relating  to  local 
colonial  structures  such  as  University  Hall  and  the  Providence  Market 
House  and  our  collection  of  eighteenth-century  English  architectural 
works,  including  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus  of  Colin  Campbell,  Wil¬ 
liam  Salmon’s  Palladio  Londinensis,  and  American  and  English  build¬ 
ers’  guides,  such  as  those  of  Abraham  Swan,  John  Norman,  and  Asher 
Benjamin.  In  addition,  the  Library’s  collections  of  contemporary 
views  and  of  maps  of  colonial  towns  are  of  considerable  value. 

Another  important  division  of  the  Library  is  its  collection  of  printed 
and  manuscript  records  of  the  native  languages  of  the  Americas, 
grammars,  dictionaries,  and  texts  of  various  sorts.  Of  the  211  known 
extant  printed  works  issued  before  1800  listed  in  Vinaza’s  Bibliograf  ia 
Espanola  de  Lenguas  Indigenas  de  America  the  Library  holds  sixty- 
eight  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  excellent  and  extensive  work  now  being 
done  in  American  anthropology  in  this  University  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Professor  Giddings,  and  in  view  also  of  the  increasing  strength 
of  our  Department  of  Linguistics,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  sug¬ 
gest  on  this  occasion  that  these  two  departments  might  well  join 
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hands  in  this  common  area,  taking  advantage  of  this  store  of  material. 

The  Library’s  holdings  in  the  field  of  religious  thought  and  church 
history  present  equal  opportunities.  In  addition  to  some  2,000  print¬ 
ed  works  and  manuscript  pieces  related  to  the  activities  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  in  Canada  and  Latin  America— Jesuit  martyrologies,  for¬ 
mularies  of  the  Church,  offices  in  honor  of  local  saints,  biographies, 
records  of  synods,  Lettres  Edifiantes,  Relations,  and  the  like— there  are 
also  some  6,300  titles  relating  to  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the 
English  colonies :  a  large  number  of  Quaker  tracts,  a  distinguished  col¬ 
lection  of  early  Books  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England, 
controversial  works,  sermons,  hymn  books,  and  a  variety  of  other  ma¬ 
terials. 

We  must  pass  over  the  resources  of  the  Library  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences,  both  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  because  the  historical  aspects 
of  these  disciplines  may  fall  more  properly  in  the  province  of  the 
historians.  But  certainly  the  large  number  of  printed  pieces— over 
5,000  according  to  Dr.  Wroth— bearing  on  the  economic  life  of  Europe 
and  Colonial  America,  the  documents  related  to  colonial  law  and  ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  wealth  of  data  on  other  aspects  of  colonial  society  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  economist,  the  political  scientist,  and  the  sociologist. 
Finally  there  are  the  great  opportunities  for  work  in  ethnohistory, 
which  are  already  being  utilized  by  Professor  Giddings. 

This  hurried  tour  of  the  nonhistorical  monuments  of  the  Library 
has  of  necessity  omitted  much  equally  worthy  of  mention.  But  these 
samples  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  wealth  here  that  awaits 
students  both  young  and  mature,  and  in  a  very  wide  variety  of  fields. 

In  respect  to  the  development  of  the  use  of  the  Library  in  both  these 
nonhistorical  areas  and  in  historical  studies,  what  is  most  needed, 
obviously,  is  an  early  completion  of  the  recataloguing  of  the  Library. 
Our  discussions  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  we  are  in  substantial 
agreement  on  this  point.  The  consensus  has  been  that  a  minute  bib¬ 
liographical  analysis  of  each  book  would  be  both  unnecessary  and 
unwieldy,  and  that  a  simple  subject  index  on  the  model  of  the  former 
Library  of  Congress  system  would  be  sufficient.  There  were  even 
some  who  doubted  that  this  much  would  be  necessary. 
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It  may  be  appropriate,  however,  to  suggest  that  the  John  Carter 
Brown  presents  certain  special  problems  which  have  been  perhaps 
overlooked.  The  Library  possesses,  as  this  paper  has  sought  to  em¬ 
phasize,  within  the  general  collection,  a  certain  number  of  what  might 
be  designated  special  collections.  These  of  course  overlap  in  terms 
of  individual  books,  but  each  forms  a  definite  corpus  of  works,  pertains 
to  a  special  subject,  and  is  of  total  interest  to  a  certain  kind  of  scholar. 
These  special  collections  now  exist,  however,  only  in  a  nominal  sense 
in  the  minds  of  Lawrence  Wroth  and  Thomas  Adams.  It  would  appear 
that  they  should  be  bibliographically  defined. 

Let  us  take  for  example  tire  collection  in  American  linguistics,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  The  obvious  items— dictionaries,  grammars,  and  the 
like— would  be  caught  by  the  general  subject  index  Mr.  Adams  pro¬ 
poses.  But  there  are  also  a  great  many  unnoted  references  to,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Nahuatl  on  the  pages  of  little-read  voyages  and  chronicles 
which  may  be  of  great  value  to  a  student  of  this  language  but  which 
would  never  appear  in  the  usual  subject  index. 

What  is  suggested  is  not  that  we  fall  into  the  error  of  overindexing, 
but  simply  that,  once  the  general  catalogue  which  Mr.  Adams  pro¬ 
poses  is  completed,  we  encourage  the  preparation  of  a  limited  number 
of  bibliographies  and  check  lists  by  appropriate  specialists  which 
would  bring  to  full  light  the  resources  of  the  Library  in  those  partic¬ 
ular  areas  in  which  it  is  unusually  or  uniquely  strong.  When  this  is 
done,  not  only  will  research  in  the  Library  be  facilitated,  but,  equally 
important,  the  character  and  variety  of  the  holdings  will  be  made  ap¬ 
parent  to  students  everywhere,  so  that  the  learned  world  may  draw 
its  full  measure  of  profit  from  the  century  of  wise  and  loving  scholar¬ 
ship  which  has  made  the  John  Carter  Brown  the  great  library  that  it 
is  today. 
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The  Discussions 


|  ^WO  questions  underlay  all  the  discussions:  What  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  and  scholarship 
and  what  should  the  Library  do  to  fulfill  its  part  of  that  re¬ 
lation?  Some  felt  that  its  role  was  the  same  as  any  other  library  while 
others  contended  that  because  of  its  pre-eminence,  it  ought  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  scholarship  than  libraries  usually  do.  Everyone 
agreed  that  the  librarian  and  the  scholar  each  had  a  job  that  the  other 
could  not  perform,  but  the  participants  had  a  variety  of  ideas  about 
where  one  began  and  the  other  stopped.  As  the  conference  pro¬ 
gressed,  it  became  clear  that  this  area  of  disagreement  was  a  middle 
ground  in  which  the  Library  could  use  its  strength  most  effectively. 
Its  intense  specialization  imposed  a  responsibility  on  the  staff  to  be 
alert  to  the  fact  that  the  Library’s  concentrated  collections  create  new 
avenues  for  research  that  need  to  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
scholar.  This  was  emphasized  particularly  by  those  present  outside  the 
field  of  history.  They  pointed  out  that  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
scholarship  is  calling  upon  old  sources  needs  the  active  participation 
of  the  Library  in  developing  new  uses  of  its  resources.  They  felt  that 
the  day  has  passed  when  such  a  library  could  assume  that  it  was  only 
useful  to  the  limited  group  doing  advanced  research  who  already 
knew  its  collections.  Since  the  Library  knows  more  than  any  specialist 
does  about  the  untapped  potential  on  its  shelves,  it  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  find  ways  of  bringing  the  books  together  with  those  who  need 
and  ought  to  use  them. 

The  discussion  of  ways  of  carrying  out  this  responsibility  revolved 
around  the  question  of  how  far  the  Library  ought  to  go  to  show  what 
opportunities  it  offered.  This  involved  the  catalogue,  special  biblio¬ 
graphical  studies  and  check  lists,  accounts  of  the  Library  in  profession¬ 
al  journals,  and  publication  by  the  Library  itself.  The  variety  of  atti¬ 
tudes  expressed  provided  an  insight  into  the  many  ways  the  individual 
scholar  approaches  research  material.  Some  said  that  he  was  solely 
responsible  for  investigating  the  literature  of  his  subject  and  the  Li- 
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brary’s  only  task  was  to  provide  a  finding  list  that  told  what  it  did  and 
did  not  have.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who  pointed  out 
that  the  meaning  of  a  printed  book  increases  geometrically  in  a  large 
collection  of  closely  related  books  such  as  the  John  Carter  Brown 
and  that  the  Library  ought  to  provide  bibliographical  guides  to  make 
the  user  aware  of  significant  relationships.  There  is,  however,  no  rule 
of  thumb  to  tell  the  librarian  how  he  can  avoid  encroaching  on  the  do¬ 
main  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  scholar.  Each  library  must  find 
its  solution  in  a  correlation  between  itself,  the  world  of  scholarship, 
and  its  own  community. 

In  finding  an  answer  to  this  problem  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
has  a  notable  advantage  over  some  of  its  sister  institutions  who  have 
faced  the  same  question.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  a  major  university 
with  an  active  faculty  and  a  general  research  library.  This  scholarly 
community  must  play  a  major  part  in  all  future  plans.  The  varied  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Brown  faculty  will  be  vital  in  developing  new  uses  of 
the  collections.  The  John  Hay  Libraiy  frees  it  from  the  need  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  money  on  secondary  books.  Finally,  the  Library  is 
located  in  New  England  near  the  great  collections  of  Boston,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  New  Haven,  and  Worcester.  Thus  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  has  a  unique  setting  in  which  to  demonstrate  anew  the  vitality 
of  printed  sources. 

The  Collection 

Everyone  agreed  that  the  present  scope  of  the  collections  should 
not  be  disturbed  and  that  theoretically  completeness  should  be  its 
goal.  It  was  recognized  at  once,  however,  that  in  practice  the  goal  is 
impossible  and  in  some  particulars  it  is  undesirable.  It  is  impossible 
because  printed  Americana  is  not  a  static  body  of  material  generally 
agreed  upon.  Instead  it  continues  to  grow  as  new  and  unrecognized 
facets  of  the  American  experience  emerge  from  the  literature.  It  is 
undesirable  because  other  American  libraries  such  as  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  with  its  imprint  and  newspaper  collections  and 
historical  societies  specializing  in  local  history  are  doing  an  effective 
job  in  their  chosen  areas.  The  John  Carter  Brown  should  not  attempt 
to  duplicate  their  work.  This  does  not  preclude,  in  certain  instances, 
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buying  the  same  book  although  for  different  reasons.  In  many  cases 
the  Library’s  interests  overlap  those  of  sister  institutions,  but  none  of 
them  duplicate  it  in  its  exclusive  concern  with  the  impact  of  America 
upon  Europe  and  Europe  upon  America  as  reflected  in  material 
printed  before  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  discussing  the  various  segments  of  the  Library’s  collection  a  num¬ 
ber  of  areas  were  suggested  in  which  it  might  increase  its  activity. 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Americana  need  attention.  Although  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  holdings  in  these  two  fields  are  among  the  most  notable  in  the 
country,  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done  particularly  in  special 
fields  like  medicine  and  education.  Jose  Toribio  Medina’s  great  bib¬ 
liographical  works  performed  a  notable  service  in  surveying  Latin 
Americana,  but  it  is  still  comparatively  uncharted  when  compared  to 
the  extensive  work  that  has  been  done  on  North  America.  Another 
relatively  untouched  field  is  German  Americana.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Philadelphia  libraries  with  distinguished  collections  about  the 
Germans  in  America,  but  the  role  played  by  the  New  World  in  Ger¬ 
many  itself  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  The  large  collection 
already  in  the  Library  represents  only  part  of  a  literature  still  to  be 
completely  identified.  Indeed,  the  whole  question  of  the  Old  World’s 
image  of  the  New  during  the  three  centuries  before  political  inde¬ 
pendence  is  an  area  in  which  it  is  particularly  well  equipped  to  make 
an  important  contribution. 

One  of  the  participants  asked  whether  the  Library  follows  the  usual 
policy  of  building  on  strength.  The  answer  is  that  within  the  field  of 
Americana  it  does  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  has  been  built  on  the  belief  that  no  field  of  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  can  be  pursued  until  some  collector,  private  or  institutional,  has 
by  assembling  the  material,  shown  that  the  field  exists.  Therefore,  the 
Library  makes  it  its  business  to  look  for  unrecognized  areas  of  study 
and  to  give  them  identity  through  its  collecting. 

There  was  a  brief  but  vigorous  discussion  on  the  advantages  of 
microphotography  over  printed  books.  The  two  extremes  were  ex¬ 
pressed:  belief  in  the  intangible  value  of  working  with  the  original 
and  the  statement  that  a  photograph  was  superior  because  of  economy 
and  convenience.  On  a  show  of  hands  seventeen  of  the  participants 
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said  that  they  had  used  microfilm.  One  person  said  he  preferred  it.  It 
was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  two  had  learned  to  “coexist”  and 
that  the  conflict  over  their  relative  merits  had  now  become  a  mean¬ 
ingless  one.  No  one  questioned  the  importance  of  some  of  the  micro¬ 
photography  done  today.  Serial  publications  like  a  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  or  the  journals  of  a  legislature  long  ago  proved  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  on  microfilm.  The  reproduction  of  all  the  titles  in  certain 
kinds  of  bibliographies  such  as  Charles  Evans’  list  of  books  printed  in 
the  United  States  before  1801  and  the  Short-Title  catalogues  of  books 
printed  in  England  or  English  has  also  come  to  play  an  important 
role  in  scholarship.  However,  no  one  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  none 
of  these  series  would  have  been  made  without  the  work  of  collectors. 
The  bibliographies  on  which  they  were  based  could  not  be  compiled 
until  the  books  had  been  collected  and  the  books  themselves  could  not 
be  photographed  if  the  originals  had  not  been  preserved.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  cautioned  against  the  assumption  that  photography  of¬ 
fered  an  attractive  and  inexpensive  way  of  building  a  library.  The 
number  of  microphotographic  series  available  today  not  only  cost  a 
large  amount  of  money,  but  in  some  cases  require  libraries  to  mort¬ 
gage  their  book  funds  for  many  years  ahead.  Other  obvious  short¬ 
comings  are  the  illegibility  of  some  of  the  work  currently  being  done 
and  the  failure  of  a  photograph  to  reveal  certain  facts  about  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  book  that  can  be  essential  for  a  complete  understanding 
of  its  meaning.  The  discussion  closed  with  the  general  agreement  that 
the  collections  of  Americana  on  microfilm,  microcard,  and  micro¬ 
print  should  be  developed  in  the  John  Hay  Library.  The  John  Carter 
Brown  card  catalogue  should  list  them  and  the  Library  should  have 
the  necessary  reading  machines  so  they  can  be  used  in  association  with 
the  originals. 

The  Catalogue 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  what  the  card  catalogue 
ought  to  do  to  assist  the  scholar.  The  discussion  grew  out  of  the  two 
steps  in  making  a  catalogue:  the  description  of  the  book  and  the  filing 
of  the  cards.  Here  the  Folger  Library’s  early  practice  of  making  elab¬ 
orate  bibliographical  descriptions  of  the  book  was  offered  as  a  wam- 
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ing.  It  proved  so  slow  and  costly  that  the  practice  was  abandoned.  The 
description  on  the  card  should  not  attempt  to  give  details  about  the 
book  that  a  scholar  ought  to  determine  for  himself.  It  should  clearly 
indicate  the  edition  at  hand,  in  certain  cases  point  out  differences 
within  an  edition,  and  give  some  notion  of  the  book’s  content  where 
it  is  not  apparent  from  the  title  page.  For  tire  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  an  adaptation  of  the  standards  set  by  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  is  completely  adequate.  However,  the  Library  was  warned 
that  any  attempt  to  shortcut  the  descriptive  part  of  the  cataloguing 
would  “only  incur  either  greater  cost  later  or  permanent  disability.” 
The  Librarian  was  urged  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Union  Catalog 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  co-op¬ 
eration  with  other  libraries.  The  Library  is  no  stranger  to  such  co¬ 
operation.  Twenty-two  years  ago  in  1938  it  played  a  leading  part  in 
another  conference  when  fourteen  American  libraries  and  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  of  America  proposed  a  “Cooperative  Catalogue  of 
Americana,  1700-1800.”  The  time  may  well  be  at  hand  for  reopening 
the  whole  question  of  a  union  catalogue  of  Americana.* 

Once  the  card  with  the  description  of  the  book  has  been  completed, 
it  is  duplicated  in  as  many  copies  as  desired.  The  next  step  is  to  file 
copies  of  each  card  under  a  variety  of  headings.  This  is  the  part  of 
cataloguing  that  the  participants  discussed  most,  particularly  the 
basic  dictionary  catalogue  containing  author,  title,  and  subject  cards. 
The  core  of  the  catalogue  is  the  author,  or  main  entry,  card.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  said  this  was  all  that  any  scholar  needed.  However,  it  became  clear 
that  there  was  also  a  need  for  cards  that  enter  books  by  title,  joint  au¬ 
thor,  editor,  commentator,  translator,  and  others  associated  with  the 
text.  It  was  in  the  realm  of  subject  cataloguing  that  the  most  vigorous 
dissent  was  voiced  about  current  library  practices.  A  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  said  subject  cards  were  useless  because  no  cataloguer  could  an¬ 
ticipate  a  scholar’s  needs.  Others  pointed  out  that  there  were  certain 
well-defined  areas  in  which  subject  cataloguing  could  be  usefully 
employed.  The  most  sensible  middle  ground  for  the  John  Carter 

*  It  is  significant  that  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  devoted 
two-thirds  of  its  Annual  Meeting  on  January  27,  1961,  to  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  a  comprehensive  chronological  bibliography  of  Ameri¬ 
cana. 
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Brown  Library  appeared  to  be  to  list  books  by  specific  subjects  like 
persons,  places,  and  events  and  avoid  sweeping  general  headings 
often  employed  by  large  libraries  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  enormous 
masses  of  material. 

The  Library  was  strongly  urged  to  continue  and  improve  two  of  its 
most  important  files,  the  chronological  one  that  lists  book  by  date  of 
printing  and  the  imprint  file  that  lists  them  by  place  of  printing. 
Everyone  agreed  that  these  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  any 
scholar  working  with  a  specific  period  or  area.  The  fact  that  the  Li¬ 
brary  was  one  of  the  first  to  have  a  chronological  list  of  its  books  has 
long  been  an  important  factor  in  its  usefulness. 

Publications 

The  important  writings  of  the  Librarian  Emeritus,  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  were  frequently  cited  as  outstanding  examples  of  effective  use 
of  the  Library.  The  Colonial  Printer  (1931,  revised  1938),  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Bookshelf  (1934),  The  Way  of  a  Ship  (1937),  and  The  Early  Car¬ 
tography  of  the  Pacific  (1944)  were  based  in  large  part  on  experience 
with  the  books  in  his  care.  His  Annual  Reports  are  unique  in  the  way 
they  describe  the  growth  of  the  Library  through  a  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  the  books  and  maps  added  each  year.  The  Libraiy  is 
now  preparing  an  index  to  these  invaluable  guides  to  its  collections. 

A  number  of  additional  ways  were  suggested  in  which  the  Library 
could  bring  its  resources  to  the  attention  of  scholars.  Special  check 
lists  and  bibliographies  prepared  by  specialists  and  members  of  the 
staff  offer  a  way  of  pointing  out  strengths  in  areas  not  covered  by 
existing  bibliographies.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Library  publish 
a  periodical  devoted  to  the  Early  History  of  the  Americas.  Some  were 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  in  its  present  form  the  Annual  Report 
does  not  circulate  as  widely  as  it  ought  to.  There  was  a  strong  plea 
for  the  Library  to  reprint  some  of  its  scarce  and  significant  books. 
Finally  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Library  ought  to  make  more  use  of 
existing  scholarly  publications.  Special  articles  on  the  Library  and 
the  use  of  news  notes  sections  in  certain  quarterlies  provide  many 
opportunities  for  a  dignified  kind  of  publicity. 
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Objections  were  raised  to  many  of  the  suggestions.  It  was  feared 
that  an  ambitious  publication  would  divert  the  Library  from  its  most 
important  job— collecting  books.  However,  it  was  equally  apparent 
that  more  should  be  done  through  publication  to  make  the  Library 
better  known. 

The  Scholar  and  the  Library 

Everyone  wanted  the  Library  to  find  ways  of  bringing  more  scholars 
into  the  building.  One  participant  suggested  a  series  of  small  in¬ 
formal  meetings  or  “conclaves”  in  which  to  discuss  the  needs  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  special  areas  in  which  the  Library  is  strong.  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  unexploited  fields  when  surrounded  by  the  sources  for  their 
study  would  obviously  be  a  stimulating  experience. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  fellowships  and 
grants-in-aid.  Time  after  time  people  have  come  to  the  Library  only 
to  leave  before  they  used  everything  they  found.  Provisions  should 
be  made  to  allow  a  scholar  to  immerse  himself  in  the  Library.  As  was 
pointed  out  earlier,  any  such  program  should  be  done  in  co-operation 
with  the  faculty  of  the  University. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

At  the  final  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Chairman  summed 
up  the  conference  with  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  University,  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  the  Librar¬ 
ian  were  commended  for  the  renovation  of  the  basement  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  and  the  proposed  addition  of  a  mezzanine. 

2.  The  Librarian  was  congratulated  on  his  proposal  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Library  be  made  more  accessible  by  improving  the  cata¬ 
logue.  The  problem  should  be  studied  carefully  to  avoid  costly  mis¬ 
takes,  but  in  the  last  analysis  the  Librarian  probably  knows  better 
than  anyone  else  what  the  problems  are  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
solved. 

3.  It  is  important  that  the  consumer  be  consulted  in  developing  fu¬ 
ture  plans.  A  small  advisory  committee  of  librarians  and  scholars  to 
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be  selected  by  the  Librarian  would  give  the  Library  a  way  of  keeping 
in  closer  touch  with  the  world  of  scholarship. 

4.  The  Library  ought  to  have  the  funds  to  increase  its  acquisitions, 
particularly  to  take  advantage  of  the  areas  of  collecting  mentioned 
by  the  conference.  In  doing  so  the  activities  of  other  libraries  and  of 
the  needs  of  scholarship  should  play  an  important  role  in  day-to-day 
decisions. 

5.  Co-operation  with  the  John  Hay  Library  should  be  intensified 
to  emphasize  the  relation  between  the  secondary  books  and  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  primary  books  and  to  develop  the  University’s  collections  of 
microreproductions. 

6.  It  was  proposed  that  a  series  of  Library  Fellows  be  created  on  a 
short-term  basis  in  order  to  bring  a  variety  of  scholars  to  work  in  the 
collections. 

7.  The  publications  should  be  increased  with  particular  attention  to 
reprinting  the  important,  but  comparatively  unavailable  books  in  the 
Library. 

8.  The  Library  should  sponsor  conferences  which  would  examine 
underdeveloped  facets  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Americas.  They 
would  serve  to  enlighten  the  participants  as  this  conference  has  done. 

9.  Two  specific  suggestions  were  also  offered.  A  list  of  the  Library’s 
previous  publications  should  be  distributed.  Research  projects  being 
carried  on  in  the  Library  should  be  announced  in  the  Annual  Report. 

At  the  close  of  the  final  session.  President  Keeney  thanked  the  par¬ 
ticipants  for  their  guidance  and  advice,  which  had  given  the  Library 
a  better  idea  of  the  large  amount  of  work  it  had  ahead  of  it.  He  urged 
them  to  come  back  to  use  it  in  some  of  the  ways  that  they  had  sug¬ 
gested.  He  also  assured  them  of  his  personal  desire  to  see  the  program 
carried  out. 
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Participants 

Louis  B.  Wright,  Chairman;  Director  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Li¬ 
brary 

Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library, 
Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Jose  Amor  y  Vazquez,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity 

Bernard  Bailyn,  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University 

Leicester  Bradner,  Professor  of  English,  Brown  University,  Associate 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

John  Nicholas  Brown,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Former  Chairman  of  the  Associates, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  University 

Lloyd  Arnold  Brown,  Director  of  Research,  Historic  Annapolis,  Inc., 
Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Curt  F.  Buhler,  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  Pierpont  Morgan  Library, 
Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Adams  Papers,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary 

William  F.  Church,  Professor  of  History,  Brown  University 

VernerW.  Clapp,  President  of  the  Council  on  Library  Resources,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
46  East  82nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Durand  Echeverria,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Brown  University 

William  L.  Fichter,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Brown  University 

Donald  Fleming,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University,  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

J.  Louis  Giddings,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Brown  University, 
and  Director  of  the  Haffenreffer  Museum,  Associate  of  the  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library 

Lawrence  H.  Gipson,  Research  Professor  of  History  Emeritus,  Lehigh 
University 
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Theodore  Francis  Green,  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  University,  Associate  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  14  John  Street,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island 

Lewis  U.  Hanke,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Latin  American  History  and 
Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Texas  (after  July  1,  1961, 
Professor  of  Latin  American  History,  Columbia  University) 

Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Former  National  Regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies  Association  of  the  Union,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  5  Cooke  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Albert  Harkness,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  5  Cooke 
Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dwight  B.  Heath,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

James  B.  Hedges,  Professor  of  History,  Brown  University,  Associate 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Penrose  R.  Hoopes,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  12 
South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
4875  Ellsworth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Sidney  V.  -James,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Brown  University 

Harold  S.  Jantz,  Professor  of  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

David  A.  Jonah,  Director  of  Libraries,  Brown  University,  Associate  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

William  H.  Jordy,  Professor  of  Art,  Brown  University 

Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  President  of  Brown  University,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Waldo  G.  Leland,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  Fellow  of  Brown  University,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  1862  Mintwood  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Frederick  Lippitt,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  108 
Prospect  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of 
Brown  University,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
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Albert  E.  Lownes,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Science  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Biology,  Brown  University,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library 

Forrest  McDonald,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Brown  University 

William  G.  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Brown 
University,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
56  High  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Edmund  S.  Morgan,  Professor  of  History,  Yale  University,  Associate 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

John  H.  Powell,  Historian,  501b  Alden  Park  Manor,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Former  Chairman  of  the  Associates  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library,  140  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

Caroline  Robbins,  Professor  of  History,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Francis  M.  Rogers,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity 

Donald  G.  Rohr,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Brown  University 

William  H.  Runge,  Curator  of  Rare  Books,  Alderman  Library,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Clifford  K.  Shipton,  Director  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Robert  E.  Spiller,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Librarian  Emerita,  Annmary  Brown  Me¬ 
morial  Library,  Brown  University,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library 

Frederick  B.  Tolles,  Director  of  the  Friends  Historical  Library  and 
Professor  of  History,  Swarthmore  College 

Alan  S.  Trueblood,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Albert  D.  van  Nostrand,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity 

Hyatt  H.  Waggoner,  Professor  of  American  Literature,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity 
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Charles  H.  Watts  II,  Dean  of  the  College  and  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  Brown  University,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary 

Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Librarian  Emeritus  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library 
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